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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———~——_ 
ITTLE further news has arrived from India this week, 
except that there was no connection between the 
murders in Poona, the actors in which have not been dis- 
covered, and the riots in Calcutta. The latter were due to 
the anger of a number of Mahommedan roughs, who in- 
sisted that a mosque had been built on some land belonging 
to the Tagore family, and that therefore no rent could be due 
from it. The Supreme Court ordered the rent to be paid, and 
the mob being reinforced by a large body of mill hands, 
attacked the police and the mills together. The police were 
at last compelled to fire, and the rioters, after losing a number 
of lives, estimated by Reuter’s agent at six hundred, and by the 
Viceroy at about eight persons, besides some wounded, melted 
away. There appears to have been some feeling manifested 
against Europeans, and some carriages were stoned. There 
was a disposition on Tuesday to renew the riots, and Mussul- 
mans threatened to invade the city from towns higher up the 
river; but the Brigadier in local command posted troops on 
the way, wisely employing a Mussulman regiment, and no 
disturbance occurred. The alarm in Calcutta was consider- 
able; there was the usual demand for “stern ” measures, and 
the usual disposition to accuse the authorities of weakness. 
The latter appear, however, to have compelled obedience to 
the law, and were supported without hesitation by the native 
troops and the armed police. Immense annoyance has been 
given by the Governor of Bombay, who has accepted 
Gungadhur Tilak, editor of a Mahratta newspaper, as an 
elective Member of the Bombay Legislature. The annoyance 
is unreagonable. The experiment of allowing Members to 
be elected is illogical and unwise, as it is not intended to part 
with power; but so long as it is tried it should be tried 
honestly. To allow elections and forbid the election of 
popular leaders is both fatile and irritating. 

Questions were asked in the Commons on Monday about 
the murders in Poona, and Lord George Hamilton in reply 
read a long telegram from the Governor of Bombay. Lord 
Sandhurst absolutely denies one by one all charges of tyranny 
or ill-treatment of women, supporting his denial by the 
evidence of Miss Bernard, a lady doctor who accompanied 
the soldiers, and testifies that the necessary removals of ladies 
attacked by the Plague were most considerately performed. 
There can be no doubt that most of the charges were the 
fruit of malignant gossip; but a grave blunder was made in 
employing European soldiers, and Lord Sandhurst does not 
account for the sympathy shown by the population for the 
murderers. Natives are often most unreasonable when their 
fixed ideas are disregarded, but they do not murder for 
murder’s sake. The city is rightly punished by the presence 
of an extra and expensive police force, and no efforts should 
be spared to track the assassins, who are doubtless hiding 
in some Mahratta State; but we regret the disposition here 








Indian policy of allowing perfect freedom to the civil popula- 
tion while orderly and of shooting dangerous rioters is far 
wiser, and more in accordance with the desire to govern India 
through “a vivifying despotism.” 


One does not readily suspect the Sultan of humonr, but he 
mast be amusing himself with the Ambassadors. They have 
been discussing with Tewfik Pasha at great length the de- 
limitation of Thessaly, and hoped they had made some 
progress; but at sunset on Sunday they were informed that 
the Sultan could not make the concessions they wished for, 
and that there would be another meeting for discussion 
‘‘when his Majesty gave orders to that effect.” This quiet 
insult is said to have greatly “ provoked” the diplomatists, 
but as they cannot summon armies or fleets the Sultan only 
smiles at their rage, and has, as a high household official 
informed the correspondent of the Standard, declared 
formally that he shall retain Thessaly. Indeed if his 
terms are not granted he shall order Edhbem Pasha, 
—whom he accuses in passing of seizing mountain-tops 
—to occupy Athens, and “will dictate his own terms of 
peace from the Acropolis.” This is undoubtedly the plan of 
the military party in Constantinople, and there seems no 
reason why it should not be carried out. Greece has no army, 
and the six Powers are no more prepared to move one now 
than they were when Greece was invaded. Each of them is 
afraid to move by himself, and when they move together their 
action is that of a chain-gang running after a swift robber. 
So far as appears they will do nothing, and Abd-ul-Hamid, 
who has defied them all, will keep Thessaly, and probably 
Athens too. It is monstrous; but force rules the world, and 
the Sultan has three hundred thousand troops, while his 
udversaries have only fears. 


Lord Salisbury on Tuesday made a speech in the Lords 
which is supposed to be very important. Lord Connemara 
had remarked upon the contrast between the speed of 
negotiations in 1878 and in 1897, and Lord Salisbury replied 
that there were two reasons for that contrast. In 1878 
Prince Bismarck was in the chair of the Conference, and 
there was a Russian army close to Constantinople. That 
army “produced an effect on Turkish deliberations which 
we desiderate at the present moment.” The whole blame 
of the delay was due to Constantinople, for the “five” 
Powers were quite agreed. Lord Kimberley was very glad 
to hear that, but thought that success depended on the 
question whether those Powers would or would not apply 
the necessary pressure. Many explanations are offered of 
the Premier’s speech, but we believe the true one is that it 
was a confession of hopelessness. There is no Bismarck 
and no Russian army—in other words, no equivalent of 
irresistible force—and therefore no hope of compelling 
Turkey to be amenable. The question which Englishmen 
are asking, though still with bated breath, is why Lord 
Salisbury, since he admires Bismarck, does not try to fill 
his place, and whether the British fleet at Salonica might 
not be as effective a “ persuader” as the Russian army at 
Philippopolis. 

The condition of opinion in Germany is quite extraordinary. 
All Liberals, supported, it is asserted, by a majority of 
electors, are furious at the recent tendency of the Emperor- 
King to throw himself into the hands of the Junkers or 
squires, who seek, it is alleged, heavy taxes on food, the 
punishment of all who express Liberal opinions, and perhaps 
the suspension of the Constitution. The result, it is asserted, 
will be the election of a Radical Parliament and an immense 
increase of Particularism, the Southern States already 
abusing “Prussian ways” as unbearably oppressive. We 
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have seen too many insurrections of opinion in Germany end 
in smoke to place much confidence in this one; but there can 
be no doubt that the irritation is deep, and that, as the 
Emperor has succeeded in monopolising all substantial 
power, it directs itself against him personally. There will, 
however, be a lull of afew weeks. His Majesty has started 
on his annual cruise in Norwegian waters, and is then to pay 
a visit to St. Petersburg to arrange the Eastern question, 
and with his departure life will die out of politics. What 
the Germans need is a leverage through which to influence 
their rulers. 





The Suakin correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on 
Thursday, states that the desertions from the Khalifa’s 
forces at Abu Hamed and Berber are fully confirmed, and 
that little opposition is expected to the forthcoming advance. 
Certain “riverain tribes” near Berber have rallied to the 
Egyptian Government, which means that the Dervish line of 
communication will be imperilled. Meantime the Sirdar has 
left Cairo for the front, and as soon as the water is deep 
enough the gunboats will move from Merawi and make their 
way to Abu Hamed. We do not believe in an advance on 
Khartoum this year, but we fully expect that if, when Abu 
Hamed is taken, it is found that Berber has been deserted, 
or is weakly held, that place will be occupied. There—it is 
open water from Berber to Khartoum—stores will be accumu- 
lated and a flotilla prepared for the final dash. 


All manner of dreamy accounts are published as to the 
success or failure of the British Mission to the Emperor 
Menelek. Prince Henry of Orleans, who is a little apt 
to see what he wishes, and to confuse the adventures he 
has read or heard of with his own, is particularly anxious 
to minimise the results of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s negotia- 
tions. But we see reason to believe that the Government and 
Lord Cromer are quite satisfied with them. Menelek is 
thinking quite as much of increased dignity as of any 
political advantages whatever. He does not wish for a port, 
which would enable any European Power to threaten him 
from the sea, on which he is powerless, and he is quite pleased 
that the English should destroy the Mahdists, who as fanatic 
Mahommedans cannot be friendly to any Christian Power in 
Africa. He will be benevolently neutral in the war with 
the Khalifa, and is naturally quite confident that if any one 
attacks him in his mountains he and his Shoan soldiers can 
take care of themselves. He seems to be a moderately reason- 
able Sovereign who, though victorious, by no means wants to 
fight the British and the Italians and the Khalifa and Egypt 
and his own feudatories all at once and together. The weak 
place in his armour, we fancy, is the feeling of those 
feudatories that when the Emperor is strong they must 
be weak. 


The House of Commons on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
was occupied with the Report stage of the Compensation Bill. 
On Tuesday Mr. Wolff, of Belfast, moved to omit the proviso 
that if contracting out took place, and then the insurance 
fund proved insufficient, the employer should be liable to 
make good the deficiency. This amendment, which was 
resisted by Mr. Chamberlain, drew from Mr. Asquith a very 
fierce little speech, in which he nominally supported the 
Government, but really defended his own attempt to abolish 
contracting out altogether. Contracting out under the Govern- 
ment scheme had become an imposture andafarce. They 
were celebrating the funeral of the principle of contracting 
out, in regard to which at the General Election the present 
Government had professed to be ardent supporters. To 
this Mr. Balfour replied in his happiest vein by reminding 
the House that Lord Dudley’s amendment and the clause 
now defended by Mr. Asquith were identical in principle. If 
they were celebrating any funeral it was that of the pleas by 
which Mr. Asquith and his friends attempted to justify the 
abandonment of their own legislation. On Thursday Mr. 
Wolff’s amendment was put to the vote, and defeated by 215 
(278 to 63),—a result entirely satisfactory. 


During the week the House of Commons have been engaged 
in the usual, but by no means dignified, tactics employed 
for avoiding the redemption of pledges in regard to 
female suffrage. As a preliminary there was a tea-cup storm 
over .a ladies’ petition presented by Mr. Courtney, in which 





and alarm the existing procedure of the House of Commons, 
which reduces legislation to a mere game of chance, ang 
permits the repeated and insulting postponement of the 
just claims of women to citizenship.”: This made the House 
very angry, and not unnaturally. Ladies have no business to 
scold the House of Commons in this shrewish style 
even if they think them in the wrong. At the same time 
we must confess that on the following day (Wednesday) 
the House did its best to justify the words of the 
petition. The Female Suffrage Bill was down for Com. 
mittee. Instead of meeting the Bill and rejecting 
it straightforwardly, as it ought to be rejected, they 
managed to interpose two insignificant Bills, the “ Verminoug 
Persons Bill” and the Plumbers Bill, and to talk so largely 
on these Bills that the Suffrage Bill was never reached. The 
object, of course, was to enable Members who were pledged 
to vote for female suffrage to escape from effecting the 
revolution they had so lightly agreed to support. We are 
devoutly thankful that the Bill was defeated, but the 
spectacle of the House performing monkey tricks over 
the Verminous Persons Bill in order to dish the women was 
not an agreeable one. 





It was announced last Wednesday that Mr. Blake had 
washed his hands of the South African Committee, his reason 
being the Committee’s refusal to force Mr. Hawksley to produce 
the telegrams in his possession. Meantime it is said that two 
Reports are being considered, one by the Chairman and the 
other by Mr. Labouchere. The Chairman’s Report, according 
to the lobby correspondents, will condemn the Raid and the 
plans that led up to it, though it will admit the grievances of 
the Outlanders. It will fasten a heavy responsibility upon 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Mr. Maguire, and will dwell upon 
Mr. Rhodes’s deception of the High Commissioner, the Cape 
Government, and the directors of the Chartered Company. 
The Chairman’s Report will also entirely exonerate Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Colonial Office from any charge of com- 
plicity. It is said that the whole of the Committee, with the 
exception of Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Blake, who has with- 
drawn, will agree with this Report. Mr. Labouchere’s Report, 
it is asserted, will also acquit Mr. Chamberlain of the charges 
made against him by the Rhodesians, but will suggest that 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit merit severe punishment. It will 
further suggest that Sir John Willoughby and his brother- 
officers ought to have their commissions restored to them 
because they acted under the belief that the Raid was 
approved of by the Imperial authorities. 


On Friday, July 2nd, Miss Flora Shaw was recalled before 
the South African Committee, and was examined on the’ 
telegrams which passed between her and Mr. Rhodes. The 
series opens with a telegram in which Miss Shaw asks for the 
date of the commencement of the plans, as “ we wish to send 
at earliest opportunity sealed instructions to representatives 
of the London Times in European capitals: it is most important 
using their influence in your favour.” Miss Shaw subsequently 
explained that what she meant to say was, “I will ask the 
permission of the manager to sendinstructions.” She merely 
wished to put the representatives of the Times in possession 
of the real situation in South Africa. Another important 
telegram contains the phrase, “ Chamberlain sound in case of 
interference of foreign Powers, but have special reason to 
believe wishes you must do it immediately.” This telegram, 
despatched on December 17th, 1895, Miss Shaw explained was 
a statement of her own opinion only and not of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. The phrase beginning “have special reason” meant 
“that the Colonial Office would wish to have it immediately.” 
Asked her grounds for this statement, she ultimately admitted 
that Mr. Fairfield had said in the course of conversation, 
“Well, if the Johannesburgers are going to rise, it is to be 
hoped they will do it soon.” The general result of Miss 
Shaw’s evidence was most absolutely and entirely to exonerate 
Mr. Chamberlain from any kind of complicity in the Raid. 
Miss Shaw, it appeared, generalised in her own mind the 
gossip she picked up, let it be coloured by her own iuclinations, 
and then, in the excitement of the moment, telegraphed it out 
to Mr. Rhodes as if it were the official view. We think it 
highly probable that the suggestion that Mr. Fairfield was 
chaffing Miss Shaw is correct. 





the petitioners declared that they “view with indignation 





The telegrams sent by Mr. Rhodes to Miss Shaw after Dr. 
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Jameson had started substantiate the view that Mr. Rhodes 


made no bond-fide effort to stop the Raid after it had begun, 
but instead did his best to give Dr. Jameson every chance of 
winning. The following telegrams do not sound like the 
messages of a man utterly broken down by Dr. Jameson’s 


act :— 

«To Telamones, London. Cape Town, 30th December, 1895. 

Strictly confidential. Dr, Jameson moved to assist English in 
Johannesburg because he received strong letter begging Dr. 
Jameson to come signed by leading inhabitants. This letter will 
ve telegraphed you verbatim to-morrow. Meantime do not refer 
in Press. We are confident of success. Johannesburg united 
and strong on our side. Dissensions (they) have been stop (ped) 
except two or three Germans, R. Harris.” 


« To Telamones, London. Cape Town, 30th December, 1895. 

Inform Chamberlain that I shall get through all right if he 
supports me, but he must not send cable like he sent to High 
Commissioner in South Africa. To-day the crux is, I will win 
and South Africa will belong to England. C. J. Ruopes. 
(Signature of sender) F. R. Harris, for C. J. Rhodes, Premier.” 


Miss Shaw explained that she attached no importance to the 
second of these telegrams, because she believed it to be 
simply Dr. Harris telegraphing in Mr. Rhodes’s name, and 
expressing Dr. Harris’s views, not Mr. Rhodes’s. We should 
certainly have thought it to be in Mr. Rhodes’s best Imperial 


free-and-easy style. 


The Moneylending Committee of the House of Commons 
have compelled the attendance of Mr. Isaac Gordon, head of a 
firm of Jewish moneylenders trading in London, Glasgow, 
and other cities. He proved an ideal witness for the Com- 
mittee’s purpose, and his evidence will, we doubt not, cause 
an alteration in the laws. His point throughout was Shylock’s, 
that the law was with him, and that he intended to use it 
tothe utmost. He did not lend money, he said, but sold it 
—the argument being that he has as much right to ask 
anything he pleased for an advance of cash as for a house or 
a jewel. He admitted voluntarily that he had on occasion 
charged 3,000 per cent. interest, and involuntarily that 
he had lent a lady who had £600 a year £100 
for three months, for which he charged another £100 as 
interest, a rate equal to 400 per cent. per annum. Parliament 
will not stand that kind of thing, which affronts all its 
instincts; but it will have immense difficulty, as we have 
suggested elsewhere, in finding a remedy. We are half 
inclined to think that the best would be to let the pawn- 
brokers lend at 30 per cent. on any “visibly unmerchant- 
able security,” which might introduce a sharp competition; 
but the Houses will probably try some plan of elaborate 
restrictions. 


The question of the Niger Company is evidently receiving 
the attention of the Government. On Tuesday Lord Salis- 
bury received a deputation of Liverpool merchants, who com- 
plained that the Company’s territory was “practically closed 
to general British commercial effort,’ and who desired to see 
“the whole of the Niger territories placed under direct 
imperial control.” Lord Salisbury’s reply was guarded but 
sympathetic. He believed that the Colonial Office was in 
the long-run the proper governing body for territories like 
those on the Niger, but held that any harsh treatment of 
the Niger Company, who had been doing “a great work,” 
would be contrary to publie sentiment. He could, however, 
uot commit himself to any definite decision till the matter 
had been laid before the Cabinet. On the same day the Governor 
of the Niger Company, Sir George Taubman-Goldie—to whom 
the country unquestionably owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
loyal work performed in its service—gave a lecture before the 
London Chamber of Commerce on “ The Future of the Niger 
Territories.” Sir George Goldie declared that he would be glad 
to be relieved of the great responsibility resting on his shoulders 
if he could be assured that the fabric the Company had raised 
with such painful efforts would not be destroyed by “a pre- 
mature application of costly and unsuitable methods.” Though 
not anxious to resist a change, Sir George Goldie evidently 
values greatly the quasi-autonomy secured under a Chartered 
Company. We do not underestimate these advantages, but in 
our opinion they are outweighed by the disadvantages. At 
the same time it would be most unfair not to admit the ex- 


It is impossible to chronicle all the Colonial gatherings 
during the week. Besides the banquet at the Colonial 
Institute on Friday week, the luncheon at the National Liberal 
Club on Saturday, the meeting of the British Empire League 
on Monday, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s address to the Colonial 
party at the House of Commons, and the Cordwainers 
Company’s Banquet at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, there 
have been a number of other and less formal gatherings. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the danger of hurrying 
on schemes for Federation, and have noted the lines 
on which it seems to us that development might 
most safely take ‘place. We will only note here the 
rumour that Mr. Chamberlain is going to propose some 
scheme of Colonial representation in the House of Lords. If 
that rumour is true, we readily admit that there is a great 
deal to be said for the proposal. The House of Lords does not 
tax us, or impose laws upon us, or appoint the Executive, and 
therefore the placing of Colonial representatives there would 
give rise to none of the perplexities involved by representa- 
tion in the Lower House. At the same time, the House of 
Lords does exercise great and important constitutional 
functions. An Australian life-Peer might speak for, and 
represent the wishes of, Australia, just as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury speaks for and represents the Church. 


The Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Bishops has 
been proceeding all the week, and has been marked by some 
interesting ceremonials, the most striking being a visit to the 
landing-place of St. Augustine; but perhaps the most moving 
fact in connection with it has been the reception of an 
address from the General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland. This address is more than friendly in 
tone, it is warmly cordial, and recognises openly that the 
two Churches, “as national Churches in union with the 
State, are partners in the responsibility of maintaining the 
great principle of national religion; we hope that, in any 
day of trial which may be in store for the Churches, we 
shall co-operate in resolutely upholding this principle.” And 
the Church of Scotland prays that ‘“‘ the Bishops may be blessed 
in their dioceses and in the discharge of all their high duty; 
and that the Church which looks to them as their ‘ Fathers in 
God’ may ever, under their oversight, make increase to the 
edifying of themselves in love.” There have been times in 
the history of the Church of Scotland when that address 
would have been followed by a secession, and even fifty years 
ago it could not have been forwarded without offence. We 
do advance a little, however slowly. 


Rumours have been published during the week that it is 
the intention of the Secretary of State for War to appoint 
the Duke of Connaught to the post of Adjutant-General, 
which is about to become vacant, Sir Redvers Buller’s time 
being nearly expired. We trust and believe that these 
rumours are not well founded. It is essential that the post 
of Adjutant-General should be held by an officer of very 
wide. professional experience and technical knowledge. 
There is no disrespect to the Duke of Connaught in saying 
that these requirements suggest the appointment of Sir 
Evelyn Wood rather than of the Queen’s son. The Duke 
is a most gallant and able officer, but it cannot be doubtful 
that, judged simply on their professional merits, Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s claim is greatly superior. The notion of preferring the 
Duke of Connaught because he is a Royal personage, and of 
later reopening the controversy in regard to the Command- 
in-Chief being placed in Royal hands, is one which we do not 
believe to be seriously contemplated by the Government. All 
thinking people agree that it would be most injurious to the 
interests of the Monarchy to have a Royal Duke as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We want a head of the Army who can, if 
necessary, be made personally responsible for the efficiency 
and due discipline of the troops. But should the need 
unhappily arise, that responsibility could not be enforced 
on Royalty without grave peril to the Crown. Should 
a Royal Duke blunder badly he cannot be held responsible 
and punished, but must be shielded at all costs in order to 
prevent odium falling on the Monarchy. 
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cellent work done for the Empire by the Niger Company. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SULTAN’S SUCCESS. 


HERE is no reason whatever for believing that 
Thessaly will be evacuated by the Turks. The 
extraordinary being who reigns in Constantinople, who, 
while cowering in his Palace, slays his own subjects by 
the ten thousand and conquers a European State, who, 
with his Treasury bankrupt, has raised an army half a 
million strong, and who, though almost uneducated, has 
made the trained Ambassadors of Europe the laughing 
stock of Asia, has evidently decided that he will keep the 
province his soldiers have acquired. Even if we lay no 
stress on his own words as reported in the Standard of 
Thursday, all his acts point to a decision which, unless 
force is employed, will prove to be immutable. He has 
organised Thessaly upon the Turkish system, has ordered 
the creation of a new bishopric specially for its in- 
habitants, has established a “ Vacouf Department,” or, 
as we should say, a Mahommedan Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, is levying all the Turkish taxes, and has even 
sanctioned the opening of an “ Office of the Public Debt” 
in the Thessalian capital. He believes, probably on 
excellent grounds, that he has much more to fear 
from his own soldiers if he gives up Thessaly than 
he has from the European Concert if he retains 
it, and he accordingly orders his Foreign Minister, 
Tewfik Pasha, to decline any further negotiation. Europe 
must yield to him about Thessaly, not he to Europe, and 
that quickly and openly, for otherwise, says the Sultan as 
reported in the Standard, “‘I shall give the order to 
advance, and dictate my own terms from the Acropolis. 
What need I fear? The six Powers failed to coerce 
Vassos and his two thousand adventurers; what can they 
do against three hundred thousand victorious troops in 
Roumelia? Supposing they wished to coerce me, who 
would undertake the task?’ Placing his hand on a heap 
of papers on the table, his Majesty added, confidently, 
‘I have information here from all the capitals of Europe. 
When coercion was suggested, one Power replied that it 
had done enough ; another objected to go any farther in 
the dark ; a third had only advanced in company with the 
rest, but refused to shed a drop of its people’s blood 
on behalf of Greece; and so on. Who will turn the 
Turks out of Thessaly?’” It is very easy to say that 
his Majesty is only “bluffing,” and wants to obtain 
some concession from the fears of the Powers who are 
averse to war; but he is only relating simple facts. He 
has got three hundred thousand troops in European 
Turkey. He has defied the Concert with complete 
impunity, or rather with great reward. He can reach 
Athens in triumph if he is so minded. There is nothing 
whatever to stop him between Larissa and Athens, and as 
for the Concert, it cannot even prevent the little island of 
Crete from falling into anarchy. As the Sultan says 
himself, Colonel Vassos, with only two thousand men, 
defied the Concert to remove him. So far from con- 
sidering Abd-ul-Hamid a boaster or an ill-informed man, 
he appears to us to be the only realist among the 
diplomatists of Europe, the only one who sees facts 
as they are, above all, the only one who has the courage 
to threaten the application of force to quicken de- 
liberations. He is, in fact, master of the situation, he 
knows it, and he is using his powers with what seems to 
himself and to his Marshals conspicuous moderation. He 
might annex all Greece, and give up Athens to the fate 
which he inflicted upon Batuk and Armenia, and he 
asks only for Thessaly and a trifle of five millions sterling 
to be paid down at once. So far as we can see, he will 
get them, for he has conquered not only Greece but 
Europe. 


But it is said the Russian Emperor is displeased with 
the Sultan’s arrogance; the Austrian Emperor reminds him 
that he was only saved in 1878 by the Europe he nowinsults; 
the German Emperor telegraphs that he must give up 
Thessaly ; and Lord Salisbury has uttered a solemn, if 
mysterious, menace in the House of Lords. Will the 
Russian Emperor order his troops to occupy Armenia as a 
material guarantee for the evacuation of Thessaly? Or 
will the Austrian Emperor order the mobilisation of his 
Army and occupy Salonica? Or will the German 
Emperor expend one soldier or one mark upon any 








policy whatever that will not add territory to his Empire? 
Or will Lord Salisbury—but Lord Salisbury has not 
uttered even a menace. As we read his speech of 
Tuesday it is a moan, and a moan only. If there were a 
Bismarck, he says, as there was in 1878, all would go well, 
or if a Russian army were at the gates of Constantinople, 
as in 1878, the Sultan would be amenable to reason ; 
but there is no Bismarck and no Russian army, and 
therefore the British Premier is beyond reach of blame, 
That is the clear meaning of Lord Salisbury’s speech, and 
what is there in it to frighten anybody, especially Abd. 
ul-Hamid, who has been threatened all his life, and can 
still put one Christian nation to death, and threaten to 
subjugate another, and who still reigns undisturbed and 
much honoured by his subjects over the fairest Empire 
in the world? The Ambassadors, it is said, are going 
to present an ultimatum at Yildiz Kiosk; but the 
Sultan is accustomed to that solemn process, and 
is not half so much impressed by it as London newsboys 
are. Why should he be? He knows quite well that the 
six Powers are not prepared to coerce even the Vali of 
Crete, much less the master of three hundred thousand 
troops; and until they are prepared, what do ultimatums 
matter, except to the unhappy Secretary of Legation upon 
whom devolves the labour of drawing them up? People 
talk of an ultimatum as if it were a decree of Court, 
whereas it is nothing but a lawyer’s letter threatening an 
appeal toa Tribunal which has in advance determined not 
to act. The only man of action at Constantinople is the 
Sultan, who lays his thin hand upon his scimitar, remarks 
that he has three hundred thousand men under arms, 
and with every mark of restrained contempt, declines to 
waste his time any longer upon the Ambassadors of 
Europe. They only gabble, and he is tired of them. 


What, then, is to be done? There is nothing whatever 
to be done if nobody will fire a shot, except to summon up 
our fortitude to bear whatever horrors may be inflicted 
upon Armenians and Greeks. There are no police in 
Europe any longer, or rather there are police, and they 
have agreed that with a view to the avoidance of all 
occasion for disturbance they will remain well disciplined 
and do nothing except talk. If Russia will occupy 
Armenia, or Austria will enter Macedonia, or Lord 
Salisbury will blockade Salonica and Smyrna, Abd- 
ul-Hamid will reconsider his position, and perhaps 
agree to evacuate Thessaly, and to go without his in- 
demnity, but failing any of these movements he will 
remain unmoved, and the Turkish army in Thessaly will 
remain too. It is just conceivable that if Lord Salisbury, 
suddenly regaining his nerve, informed the Powers that, 
in view of the situation produced by the Turkish assertion 
of independence, Great Britain, to avoid participation in 
the impending defeat of Europe, would retire from the 
Concert, the Continental Powers might reconsider their 
policy and consent to sharp measures of coercion. They 
are afraid of new combinations, and by no means willing 
to release Great Britain from the withes in which they 
have so successfully bound her, that she cannot even 
enforce her will—which is supposed all the while 
to be identical with the will of Europe—upon the 
little island of Crete. They know she could act for her- 
self, if she would, with tremendous effect, and would much 
rather see her chained up than wait for her action when 
once more sitting in “ splendid isolation.” They are afraid, 
too, of the quarrels which might burst forth among them- 
selves, and of the ambitions which might be betrayed, if they 
were let loose by the withdrawal of British interference. 
Such a notification might be productive of some good, 
but it also might not, and for ourselves we believe that 
the only Power which has relied upon the sword will reap 
the advantages of its doggedness and courage. Abd-ul- 
Hamid, alone among the great Sovereigns, has seen that 
there are knots which must be cut by a knife, and he has 
cut them. The position of the Christian Powers is dis- 
graceful, but there is no use in blinking facts. All Europe 
has exerted itself for six months to control Turkey and 
Greece, and the only result of its exertion is that Turkey 
is rehabilitated and Greece destroyed. Civilisation was 
astounded by the massacres of the Armenians; it rose in 
horror and majesty to prohibit a repetition of them, and 
the total result of its rising ie that it is ten times as easy 
for the Sultan to glut his hatred on the unhappy people 
as it was two years ago. He has succeeded, and every- 
body else, especially Great Britain, has deplorably failed. 
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THE UNREST IN INDIA. 


E are not so completely satisfied as to the wisdom 
of the arrangements made at Poona for stamping 
out the Plague as Lord Sandhurst and Lord George 
Hamilton evidently are. That the Government and its 
officers wished to act with all the consideration and gentle- 
ness possible in carrying out scientific ideas which are 
necessary to the health of the population but which are 
intensely repugnant to native feeling, we entirely believe. 
They are English gentlemen, to begin with, they have no 
yeason whatever for annoying the Indian people, and they 
have every reason, personal as well as political, for 
avoiding the creation of any needless discontent. They 
fear animadversion in Parliament as much as a civil 
officer fears rebuke from the head of his department. 
Nevertheless the sanitary measures themselves produced 
a collision of the two civilisations, and it was necessary, 
therefore, as sound science was to be made to prevail over 
ingrained prejudice, that the greatest care should be taken 
to avoid giving any unnecessary offence. We doubt if it 
was taken. We question whether the fact that the habit 
of seclusion from strange eyes is among native ladies of 
the very essence of their modesty was sufficiently allowed 
for, and we see no answer to the charge that European 
troops were employed instead of native. That of itself 
would be considered an outrage, the point not being that 
Tommy Atkins behaved badly or even roughly, but that 
he was of necessity mlecha, an outside barbarian who ought 
not to see, much less touch, secluded Indian women, whose 
dress is well understood by natives to be in European 
eyes insufficient. It is all very well to talk of the soldiers’ 
gentleness, and we have no doubt whatever that they 
intended to be kind; but if English ladies in London 
were carried to hospital in their night-gowns by the 
kindest of soldiers there would be a row. We believe 
a blunder was made without the slightest intention of 
disrespect to native ideas, and that it was seized by the 
opponents of British rule, who always exist throughout 
India, as ground for most malignant attacks. That the 
people were furiously angry is evident from the murders— 
our officers are usually as safe as London police inspectors 
—from the difficulty of obtaining evidence, and from their 
instant resort to the libellous charges which in Asia 
invariably accompany an outburst of popular anger. That 
in all this the Hindoos of Pocna were utterly unreasonable 
is perfectly true; but when was one civilisation ever 
reasonable when it thought itself outraged by another, 
particularly if the other was the higher one ? 


There is no reason for blaming the Government of 
Bombay for anything but an accidental blunder; but we 
deprecate strongly the tone of mind which the crimes 
committed at Poona, and the riots in Calcutta, have 
developed among the Europeans on the spot and large 
classes of the population at home. The Europeans on 
the spot are excusable, for they cannot escape from the 
feeling that they are but tens among unsympathetic 
nillions, the tradition of the great Mutiny clings to their 
very souls, and they always, sometimes with reason, sus- 
pect the authorities of dreading Parliamentary criticism 
over-much. But our own people here, who are quite 
safe, ought to remember more persistently than they 
do that we do not profess to govern India on Russian 
principles, that the Government has a long _tradi- 
tion of justice to preserve, and that you cannot 
govern three hundred millions of people as if they 
formed a camp under a Provost-Marshal. We areabsolutely 
persuaded that representative institutions are unsuited to 
India, that the country must be governed by a judicious 
and law-abiding despotism, and that armed resistance 
must under all cireumstances be suppressed by the armed 
hand. If there is a collision of two civilisations, as nearly 
happened about Suttee and about the right of missionaries 
to preach, the higher civilisation must triumph whatever 
the danger to the State or whatever the sacrifice of human 
life. But those principles once accepted and habitually 
acted on, we are satisfied that the Indian tradition, under 
which an Indian is as free as a Londoner to say or print 
or do anything he pleases within the law, is the right 
one, and makes of the British “Empire” a vivify- 
ing instead of a crushing administration. For the Govern- 
ment to have yielded about the quarrel which was the 
origin of the rioting in Calcutta would have been mad- 
ness; but in hesitating to order the soldiers to fire, in 





trying to employ the native police at first, and in avoid- 
ing a recourse to extreme measures of repression, the 
authorities are, we are convinced, entirely in the right. 
Of course, if soldiers are produced soldiers must win; 
but, as we understand the matter, there was no necessity 
even for producing them in Chitpore, the mobs melting 
away the moment the armed police, who stand behind 
the civil police, were allowed to fire. The order of the 
Superior Court, under which the disputed property is 
secular property and not wukf at all, will now be carried 
out, the ringleaders will be arrested and sufficiently 
punished, and Calcutta will sink back into the orderly 
quietude which, ever since Job Charnock founded it in 
1690, has been its characteristic, and which has made it 
commercially and financially the capital of Southern 
Asia. We do trust we shall not be mistaken. If the 
Supreme Court gave a civil decision after a regular 
hearing, and if that decision was resisted by mob violence, 
we would lay Calcutta in ashes sooner than it should not 
be carried out ; but we see neither sense nor Christianity 
in killing people merely as “a lesson” or an assertion of 
European ascendency. It is the law which is to be in the 
ascendant, and not any class of the community. We 
want Calcutta to be a quiet city, not a city trembling at 
the idea of what Government may do. Of course it is 
possible to subject Calcutta to military law, to treat every 
riot as a rebellion, and in fact to govern on the principles 
of military despotism; but if we do the cost will be 
excessive, the uneasiness will be permanent, and the very 
object of our administration, which is that Calcutta shall 
be as safe as a drawing-room under civil government 
alone, will be entirely foiled. The Paz Britannica must 
be maintained in our cities as well as in the Empire, but 
the Paz Britannica does not mean a policy of repression 
based upon naked force, and kept up by frequent military 
executions. It means a silent order maintained by in- 
flexible adherence to law, kept up without violence, and 
only defended when necessary by irresistible, but usually 
invisible, force. 


We discussed last week the question of the native Press, 
which we would leave free, though we would subject it to 
a more workable law of libel; but there is a question behind 
that of the Press which to our mind needs more examina- 
tion than it has ever yet received. What is the reason 
why most Indian journalists are so savage against the 
European régime ? Most of them have been educated in 
State Colleges. Almost all of them are aware that the 
Government means well. All of them know thoroughly 
that if Britain disappeared, or were superseded by another 
European State, their freedom would instantly become a 
thing of the past. Russians would put them under the 
censorship, Frenchmen would send them to prison, Sikhs 
would probably cut out their tongues to teach them to be 
silent. Yet man after man as he takes to the profession 
dips his pen in vitriol when he describes either the Govern- 
ment, or the Magistracy, or Europeans in general. Some 
advise resistance, some counsel submission, a few endeavour 
to keep within the limits of reasonable argument, but all 
are obviously at heart suspicious, irritable, and hostile to 
the European ascendency. Why? It is usual to say they 
are all hungering for appointments which they cannot get, 
or that they are all vain and feel insulted by insufficient 
recognition, or that they all have caught up European 
ideas of liberty and are applying them to their own 
position ; but though each of those explanations has force, 
the great puzzle remains unexplained. They can only 
live by finding readers, and the readers are not 
seeking employments, or made vain by education, or 
carried away by ideas belonging to a different stage of 
civilisation. Grant that we can explain the journalists, 
wherefore do their readers so agree with them as to prefer 
all that vitriolic rubbish to coldly sensible argument and 
narration? The great in India are fairly loyal, the masses 
in India are fairly acquiescent—they pay taxes, they do 
not riot, and they enlist voluntarily in the Army, and 
indeed all services—why are the classes which read news- 
papers so viciously irritable and unfair? It is a very 
curious problem, which neither Mr. Naoroji nor Mr. 
Bhownagree, whom we take to be representatives of 
opposing results of culture, at all adequately explain, the 
former attributing the phenomenon to “ grievances,” and 
the latter to a kind of cussedness in the journalists, but 
neither accounting for their readers. We will state our 
own conviction frankly. We believe that all through 
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Asia tbe talk of the classes which discuss politics is of 
very much the same kind—acrid, censorious, and indifferent 
to facts—and that India differs from Turkey, Persia, and 
even China only in the fact that in India the criticism is 
uttered in print instead of in the café, the caravanserai, 
or the tea-house. If that is the case—and that it is the 
case to a considerable extent we are satisfied—the true 
policy is to bear with the Press, to regard it as the 
utterance of a class whom it is injudicious or tyrannical 
to silence, and to pass on, doing justice and loving 
progress, and as regardless of comment as Pashas or 
Mandarins. There is plenty of courage in India, but a 
little more fortitude would do us endless good. 





WHY HURRY FEDERATION? 


E trust that in the very natural, and in itself very 
wholesome and pleasant, outburst of good feeling 
between the various parts of the Empire and the Mother- 
country which has taken place owing to the presence of 
the Colonial Premiers at the Jubilee no rash or ill-con- 
sidered step will be taken in the way of committing the 
Empire to any cut-and-dried plan of Imperial Federation. 
We are as strongly in favour of keeping the Empire 
together as it is possible for men to be. We value the 
loyalty of the Colonies to the Mother-country and of the 
Mother-country to the Colonies as something most precious 
and something which it would be more than foolish—which 
it would be criminal in the highest degree—to injure or 
impair. But it is just because we value the present 
happy feeling and sound relationship so strongly that we 
are anxious that no rash or ill-considered step should be 
taken to alter that relationship. If the existing relation- 
ship were not so precious we might not object to experi- 
ments being made with it. As it is, we want to be very 
sure of what we are doing before we move. This does 
not, of course, mean that we ought not to move, but that 
we should be most circumspect and most careful. Our 
initial feeling in regard to the whole matter is that we 
should first clear the ground of obstacles to a closer union 
of the Empire, and then that we should act rather through 
a process of development than of new construction. By 
clearing the ground we mean that we ought, as an essential 
preliminary to action, to obtain the federation of the various 
self-governing Colonies in Australia and in South Africa. 
If Newfoundland would enter the Canadian Dominion, 
if Australia and Tasmania were to form a single Common- 
wealth, and if South Africa were to unite, we should find 
the problem of a closer union within the self-governing 
portions of the Empire immensely simplified. We should 
then have three great Dominions to deal with plus the 
smaller but very important community of New Zealand ; 
for New Zealand is too far distant from Australia to 
make it advisable that she should enter the Australian 
Commonwealth. When this process of consolidation has 
been completed, and the self-governing portions of the 
Empire have been resolved into three great factors and 
one smaller one—and we trust that the process will not 
be a long one—we shall be in a far better position than 
we are at present for considering the best method of 
bringing about Imperial union,—i.e., a union between the 
Mother-country and each of the above-mentioned factors 
and between those factors themselves. 


It has been said, however, and said with truth, that the 
cause of Federation in Australia and South Africa will be 
greatly helped by the feeling that local federation and 
union will be a step to Imperial union. The Australian 
and South African communities, it is argued, will say :— 
‘We are not specially anxious to alter the status 
quo in order to bring about a local union. If, 
however, we can feel that local union will bring about 
Imperial union, the matter wears a different com- 
plexion, and we are given avery strong incentive to carry 
out local union.’ We admit the force of this argument, 
and therefore we hold that it may be wise to consider in 
principle the lines on which Imperial union may be 
developed,—granted always that such consideration is 
not used to commit us to any hard-and-fast scheme of the 
kind which has sometimes been mooted under the term 
of Imperial Federation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the able 
Canadian statesman who has made so profound and so 
favourable an impression here, foreshadowed a scheme for 
which a great deal can no doubt be said. He suggested 
that the possible adoption of some plan “ sim*lar to that of 





the American Constitution, under which Territories worg 
represented in Congress by Members who could speak 
and advise, but could not vote until their constituencigg 
attained the dignity of States, might prove a stepping. 
stone towards a solution of the difficulty.” No doubt the 
presence of such representatives would be useful, but we 
cannot help seeing many difficulties in the way. If, as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier apparently desires, these repre. 
sentatives were to sit and speak in the House of 
Commons, we venture to think that there would soon 
arise a feeling that the great self-governing Colonies 
were not being properly treated. The Member for 
Canada or Australia would be far too big a man not 
to be put on a complete equality with other Members 
of the House. Yet to give him a vote would be to 
produce infinite perplexities. On the one hand, it would 
be utterly absurd to give him, the representative of, say, 
five millions of people, the same voting power as the 
Member for Rutlandshire. On the other, it would 
be unfair to let him impose taxes which his con. 
stituents would not pay, or to help pass laws which 
they would not be called on to obey. In truth 
the difficulties are too great. For this reason we 
should prefer to develop the unity of the Empire not 
through Parliament but on other lines. We have always 
felt, though we admit that there are objections to this 
course, that the best plan would be for the Colonies to 
appoint as their Agents-General or High Commissioners 
men of the first political rank, and for these men to be 
endowed with the political status of Privy Councillors,— 
to be sworn of her Majesty’s Honourable Council, and to 
have thus a fixed and formal position in the Imperial 
hierarchy. Out of the presence of these Colonial Privy 
Councillors might slowly and gradually be developed a 
sort of Imperial Council. Say that we were at war with 
some Great Power, and that we were anxious to use all 
the resources of the Empire. In that case a Committee 
of the Cabinet, consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign, the Colonial,and the Indian Secretaries, the Secre- 
tary for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, might sit with the three 


representatives of the great Dominions—New Zealand 
might be represented under some system like that which 
obtains in regard to the smaller States of the German 
Empire—and form a Committee of Council for carrying 
on the war and for making provision therefor. Though 
this Imperial Committee of Council might be first in- 
stituted under the pressure of war, it might be retained 
in peace, and as the relative importance of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
United States of South Africa increased, more power and 
influence might be accorded to it. There need be no hurry 
and no anxiety. A body with such traditions behind it, 
with such a future before it, and with such immediate 
prestige as it would be sure to obtain, would soon accrete 
to itself very great powers. A curiously appropriate result 
of making the representatives of the Colonies in London 
Privy Councillors as soon as the three Dominions are 
created is worth notice. It is the Privy Council, not 
Parliament or the great officers of State, which 
proclaims a new Sovereign. If, then, the Colonial repre- 
sentatives were Privy Councillors, their names would 
appear on the Proclamation under which the Sovereign 
occupies the throne. This would be a most useful 
announcement that there is nothing local about the 
Monarchy, and that the Sovereign reigns as much with 
the consent of the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
who live over-sea as of those who are the inhabitants of 
these islands. 


Though we have put forward our scheme for the 
development of the Imperial Union it is with all humility. 
We do not mean to suggest that it is a perfect scheme, 
and can imagine a dozen better being discovered. We set 
it forth mainly because it is a scheme which rests on 
growth and development, and not on new construction. 
Very possibly some more ingenious critic will discover 
some other aspect of the Constitution which, when 
developed, will give us a framework for Imperial 
union. In all such proposals let us, however, re- 
member that what we have got already is something 
well worth preserving, and that we shall be mad if we 
alter it or try to improve upon it till we are quite 
sure that we are working on the right lines. Mr. 








G. H. Reid (Premier of New South Wales), who spoke 
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at the meeting of the British Empire League, used words 
which it seems to us ought to be most carefully considered 
in this connection. “ It seemed to him,” he said, “ that the 
history of the relations between the Mother-country and 
the Colonies showed that the less tightly the ties between 
them had been drawn, the fewer the official ties were, the 
larger and broader and more powerful were those other 
ties which lay deep in the nature of the British race. 
That which made the Empire strong was the fact that 
running through this great country and running through 
the peoples of the self-governing Colonies were institutions 
which enabled all that was best in a community to assert 
itself.” This sounds to us like common-sense. Remember 
that it does not preclude necessary and useful changes in 
due season. What it does do, however, is to remind us to 
work on the lines which have already given us so much. 
Under the system of local self-government and no inter- 
ference from home plus a common citizenship and a 
common Sovereign, we have produced a loyal and united 
Empire. We want, and rightly want, to provide that this 
state of things shall continue, and also to provide a certain 
amount of extra concentration in the various forces at the 
command of the Empire asa whole. By all means let us 

roduce that concentration, but let us in doing so run no 
risks of destroying an existing relationship which is fraught 
with so much good both for the Mother-country and the 
daughter States. 





MONEYLENDERS. 


HE moneylenders have given themselves away. Mr. 
Yerburgh must have smiled to himself when Mr. 

Isaac Samuel refused to deny that he might have charged 
a client 2,000 per cent., but he chuckled, we suspect, 
audibly when Mr. Gordon, in a spirit which we may call 
frank or impudent as we please, voluntarily declared that he 
had charged 3,000 per cent., and intended, if we understand 
his drift, to charge it again. After these avowals we 
may feel almost certain that the House of Commons will 
at all events make an effort to reform the laws which bear 
on moneylending. Previous witnesses had related stories 
of great hardship, and mentioned sums as extorted from 
them which, as compared with their debts, seemed 
monstrous ; but the effect of their statements was partly 
neutralised by a very curious cause. They seem from 
their own narratives to have been such fools, and 
Members at heart think almost universally that the law 
can be made to protect anybody but a fool. The im- 
pression created by the admission of a hard man of 
business that he had charged 3,000 per cent. is very 
different. It seems to the average Member that such a 
man is plundering, and he resolves that plunder of that 
kind must and shall be made impossible, at least 
through the agency of Courts of Justice. It is true that 
it is difficult to answer the argument with which Mr. 
Gordon, who, though he acknowledged his record to be 
bad, and though he “cheeked” the Committee in a way 
fatal to his own case, must be a very shrewd Shylock, 
defended his outrageous demands. “I do not,” he said, 
“lend money ; I sell money,” a defence which is logically 
unanswerable. A man may sell a hundred-pound note 
as well as a Mazarine Bible or a picture by Greuze, 
and Parliament would ridicule the objector who asked 
that there should be a limitation of price. “ How,” it 
would be asked, “is trade to be carried on if the market is 
not to be open, or why should a dealer be deprived of the 
advantage which he gains from his customer’s eagerness 
to buy?” That is a reasonable argument enough, but the 
majority in the Commons, after Mr. Gordon’s answer, will 
obey instinct rather than reason, and their instinct will 
lead them to the conclusion that the man who pays 
3,000 per cent. for a loan is either an idiot, or an intending 
swindler, or a person so hard pressed by circumstances 
that he has ceased to be a free agent, sees, in fact, as he 
signs the bond a pistol at his head. Under any of these 
hypotheses the transaction, it will be held, ought to be 
made impossible, and the only point really left for discus- 
sion is the most expedient mode of creating the impossibility. 
If that can be done, thinks the average Member, the money- 
lender will take less, or if he willnot take less, but prefers, as 
Mr. Gordon coolly threatened the Committee, to retire from 
business, why the world of commerce may possibly survive 
even that great loss. We expect a Bill in restraint of 
moneylenders, and should not at all wonder, now that 








small landlords are so impecunious, if it were a pretty 
drastic one. Our only doubt is as to the method which 
Parliament will think it wisest to adopt. 

They will probably, first of all, insist on every 
moneylender taking out a license in his true name, 
thus placing himself under the eye of the public: 
and the Courts, and rendering himself liable, if he 
is convicted of extortion in a Court of Justice, to 
the general opprobrium which even moneylenders may; 
be fairly supposed to dread, if only because it will limit 
their future custom to those whose securities are of the 
least value. To be known to be an extortioner does 
not improve even a moneylender’s position, and once 
registered and licensed, his name, even in London, will 
soon become widely known. To this provision we can 
see no reasonable objection. Respectable pawnbrokers, 
publicans, and tobacconists are all licensed and registered, 
and the “stigma” which they all bear with equanimity may 
also be borne by usurers without the latter having any 
just cause of complaint. If they are not pests of the 
community, they are, at least, persons whose dealings 
demand special supervision and control. Then it is 
probable that Parliament will endeavour to reduce 
the facilities for fraud which tempt semi - criminals 
into the trade, by rendering every transaction illegal 
in which the money said to be lent was not 
lent, but only a portion of it, under the pretence 
that the remainder was stopped for “inquiries,” or 
premiums, or first payments of interest. This would 
destroy at least one source of the usurer’s exorbitant 
profits, and we cannot see that it isin any degree unjust. 
Every other trader is compelled to sell the goods he 
professes to sell, unadulterated, and why should the 
usurer be permitted to water down his liquor? If he 
says he will lend £100 let him lend £100 or take the 
consequences of his own conduct, which, even if not fraudu- 
lent, will at all events then be in defiance of law. This 
clause would have prevented some of the very worst cases 
brought before the Committee, and completely prevent the 
Oppression once common, now, we believe, infrequent, of 
compelling the borrower to take part of his loan in 
goods,—the latter a practice which we already prevent in 
the case of wage receivers by the various Truck Acts. 
And then Parliament will, we fancy, be ready to vote 
that no Court shall grant an accumulation of interest in 
excess of the original principal advanced. That is an 
utterly illogical proviso, and one which at first sight 
appears to fine the lender who is lenient as to the time 
he allows; but this is England, where everything is 
illogical, the clause would check a good many quasi- 
fraudulent practices, and one does not see how it could 
interfere with ordinary trade. It might, if badly drawn, in- 
terfere with perfectly legitimate advances upon reversionary 
securities, but an able draftsman will be able to make ex- 
ceptions, and the clause would undoubtedly be in accordance 
with a popular belief or prejudice which holds that such a 
demand is extortionate to the verge of immorality. It is 
true that Mr. Gordon’s argument about the sale of his 
money, if considered as stock, applies to such a proviso 
with unanswerable force ; but then the pawnbroker might 
plead it too, and we do not let him do it. 

Will Parliament go any further than this? We doubt 
it if there is much discussion. It will not renew the old 
Usury Laws, which were proved to work nothing but 
mischief, and without renewing them it is difficult to see 
what more it can do. It is clear from some questions put 
in Committee that there has been a proposal discussed to 
allow Judges to refuse any interest beyond what they con- 
sider “reasonable.” Many County Court Judges, we believe, 
whose pity is excited by the daily oppression they witness, 
think this provision expedient; but it involves dangers 
which are not quite trivial. Judges are only men, with 
ideas and convictions of their own. If they all agreed to 
define reasonableness, they would in practice be super- 
seding the Legislature upon an important point of com- 
mercial law; while if they did not agree we might have 
a separate maximum of interest established in every 
county. That would be worse than a legal maximum, 
which again, if it is to be effective, could hardly be 
established without dangerous interference with under- 
writers’ business, the very basis of which is that interest 
must be proportioned to risk. Insuring an overdue vessel 
for 80 per cent is, at least in appearance, very like 
demanding 80 per cent. for money because of the badness 
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of the security. The rate of interest must, in fact, be left 
free, and the House of Commons will find that when that 
is laid down as a datum, effective restriction upon the 
moneylenders’ trade, if not impossible, will be exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

It 18a very curious fact, and one which the Legislature 
will do well to consider if it is going to put down usury, 
that the grand protection of the usurer is the general 
abhorrence of his trade. If it were considered a fair one, 
like banking or pawnbroking, half its worst evils would 
disappear. Risks of every kind can be estimated by able 
business-men, and there is no reason to doubt that if 
usury were considered a trade like another, syndicates of 
decent capitalists would be formed who would hope by 
fair and straightforward, though undoubtedly costly, 
loans upon risky security to obtain dividends of 15 or 20 
per cent. Competition of that kind would soon shut up 
the worst of the present usurers, who, until it springs up, 
have not, we greatly fear, much apprehension of being 
crippled by the law. They have survived punitive Acts a 
good deal more severe than any which will pass the 
House of Commons, and we are by no means certain that 
they will not survive till men cease to be greedy or 
prodigals cease to be. Nevertheless we freely acknow- 
ledge that to hear a modern Shylock boasting of 3,000 per 
cent. is rather a trial to the patience of decent men, and that 
if the Chairman of the Moneylending Committee proves 
‘himself a successful Portia he will earn a good deal of 
applause, not only from those who believe that Parliament 

-can prohibit hail, but from the entire community, which 
-does not see why a man who practically tries to borrow 
on @ mere promise to pay should be therefore surrendered 
to robbers who, before they can skin him, must believe 
*his promise. 


THE CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


HE gifted economist Roscher declared that there were 
certain infallible signs of revolution in a country 
when there existed a “ well-defined confrontation of social 
classes” and when there was a prevalence of “ disturbing 
ideas” in the mind of the population. These signs of 
the time are portentous in Germany at the present moment, 
and they have induced the exceedingly well-informed 
Berlin correspondent of the Times to send a telegram as 
to the German internal situation which might be called 
alarmist were it not that it is so manifestly a genuine 
diagnosis of the actual condition of the German body 
politic. “It is very evident,” he says, “that a storm is 
brewing ;” and though he does not add that it is hard to 
- discern any port ahead in whose bosom the vessel of State 
may safely weather that storm, it is plain that he thinks 
80, and it is plain that such moderate organs of opinion 
as the National Zeitung and the Cologne Gazette take a 
not dissimilar view. 
The Franco-German War was, according to Zola, a 
i blessing in disguise for France; but we might almost ask 
whether it was not a gilded curse for Germany. Let us 
consider what it has involved for the German people. It 
was not merely a victory over a dangerous foe, it marked 
the beginning of a wholly new era in German life. Before 
the war Germany was a country somewhat backward in 
social development, with only three or four large towns, 
with a population mainly agricultural, much of it poor, 
but fairly contented in the simple old homely German 
way. High finance was, it is true, known in Berlin and 
Frankfort, but it was not a marked feature in German 
life. Manufactures were crude and on a rather small 
scale. German democracy, which had rapidly risen toa 
powerful position in 1848, had subsided, and many of 
the revolutionary spirits had left to make new homes 
and fortunes in America. The Prussian people were 
strongly attached to the Hohenzollern dynasty, and 
in the other States the Sovereigns and Princes felt 
themselves fairly secure. The victories of 1870 and 
1871, and the formation of the Empire, changed all that. 
The flood of French gold poured in, speculation rose to 
fever-heat, new industries on the large modern scale were 
established everywhere, the nation was transported from 
its old mood of contented sobriety into one based on a 
consciousness of immense power, the population migrated 
into the towns from the country, agriculture declined, the 
gambling spirit spread, and, in short, the new age of 
German Imperialism came in with the force and ruthless- 
ness of a cyclone on a Western prairie. The change is 








best seen in the astounding growth of the large towns, 
which increased at an even faster rate than the cities of 
the Western States. Berlin doubled its population jp 
about twenty years, Leipzig grew from being a quiet olg 
place of about seventy thousand into a huge bustling city 
of nearly four hundred thousand, Hamburg, Munich, 
Frankfort, Hanover, became metamorphosed. The visitor 
to Cologne to-day hardly recognises in the showy new 
city the old crumbling place with its dubious odours of a 
generation ago. The desertion of the land for the towns 
has been even more marked than in England. Large, 
black, noisy centres of population stand thick now where 
we can remember green fields and old-world villages. In 
short, a vast and extremely sudden social revolution hag 
been effected within the manhood of men who can searcely 
be called middle-aged. The effect of this startling change 
has been to create, on the one hand, a fierce revolutionary 
spirit in the towns, and, on the other hand, an equally 
fierce and wholly irrational spirit of reaction in the 
Prussian Junker class,—the most Conservative, arbitrary, 
headstrong class in Europe. 

Of the revolutionary movement in the towns, which 
has taken the form of Social Democracy, we have all heard 
and read not a little. Born partly of economic pressure, 
partly of the fervid and hastily adopted inferences from 
the German philosophy of half a century ago, partly, 
again, as a desperate reaction against the police-meddling 
and perpetual dragooning methods so dear to Prussian 
bureaucracy, Social Democracy has now attained to the 
position of commanding the largest following of any single 
political party in Germany. The Emperor regards it as 
merely a pernicious growth to be crushed out of existence 
by brute force; and therefore it is no wonder that it grows 
by persecution. But the party of the Extreme Right, the 
old Prussian Junkerdom, has not received in England the 
attention it deserves, because its position cannot be made 
so dramatically intelligible to the English mind as can 
that of the Social Democrat. While the Emperor regards 
the Socialist as the enemy to be fought and crushed, it is 
becoming clear that the great bulk of the German people, 
the moderate, average, quiet business and professional 
people who contrive to rule in most countries during 
normal conditions, look on the Junker as the deadly enemy 
of German peace and progress, and are preparing to wrest 
the Empire from a grasp which the present Emperor has 
certainly encouraged, but which we must also in the main 
identify with the general political theories held by Prince 
Bismarck. Indeed, Bismarck is the hero of the Junker; 
he is fundamentally a Junker, a great and imposing 
specimen of the class, no doubt, polished and widened by 
contact with great affairs, a man of the world who has 
“made history,” but still at last a Junker with all the 
prejudices, narrowness, and “ impossibilism” (to adopt a 
useful French term) of that class. What with Junkerdom 
on the one hand, and Social Democracy on the other, it is 
plain that the ‘well-defined confrontation” of social 
classes and the prevalence of “ disturbing ideas” may 
well cause alarm and disquietude in Germany. 

We have no Junker class in England, owing to the fact 
that we never had any full development of feudalism here. 
Our Wars of the Roses put an end to the possibility of 
Junkerdom, and our nobility never became an absolutely 
separate class as in Prussia. It must be remembered that 
serfdom, with all that that means, actually existed in 
Prussia within the present century, and the Junker of to- 
day does not forget that his grandfather held serfs. We 
have a few Protectionist Junkers, conspicuous among whom 
may be named Mr. James Lowther. He is of the type 
of the Prussian squire, only even he is compelled by his 
culture and environment to be more modern than the 
average Prussian squire is. He asks for Protection, 
not for power. The Junker has no conception of a 
nation, but only of an order, of a stratified society, with 
a King reigning by divine right, and a landowning class 
to whose narrow interests every consideration must give 
way. The growth of the German Empire, the startling 
expansion of its industry, the desertion of the rather thin 
and arid soil of North and East Prussia by its labouring 
population, who have either gone into the large cities 
or emigrated across the Atlantic, the severe competition 
of Russian agriculture,—all these factors have combined 
to deal a severe blow at the economic position of the 
Junker. It may be said precisely the same or similar 
economic factors have been in operation in England, 
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and yet we have no Junker class. But England is 
not Prussia. Our position after 1815 was not dis- 
similar to that of Prussia in later years. We had a 
sudden growth of population, a portentous development 
of big towns, much social suffering, and not a little of 
olitical discontent and revolutionary suggestion. But 
we had @ fairly good social feeling, a blending of classes, 
moderation of temper, a political aptitude, of which 
we seo very little parallel in Germany. In England noble 
mixed with commoner, the new cotton or iron lord with 
the old landlord, the employer with the workman, while 
when it came to @ serious conflict between the general 
interests and the claims of a mere class (as in the case of 
the Corn Laws), the class not only gave way, but never 
showed any sign of a desire to defeat the nation’s will. 
But imagine a thousand exaggerated Lowthers, a great 
party of them, holding aloof from the rest of the people, 
with recent memories of feudal power supposed to be 
theirs by right, and with a strong backing from a quasi- 
despotic Monarch,—imagine this, and you have an 
imperfect conception of the present Junker conspiracy 
against German progress and liberty. 


The legislation demanded and partly secured by this 
obscurantist section, aided by the Emperor’s sympathy 
and authority, means the recrudescence of every impossible 
element from which Europe has struggled to be free ever 
since the French Revolution. The Bourse legislation, which 
has made Stock Exchange transactions so difficult, sug- 
gests the old feudal legislation which in France and 
England tried to fetter the nascent industrialism. The 
legislation against freedom of speech, of the Press, and of 
public meeting is worthy of the age of Charles II. in 
England, and is ludicrous or contemptible in a nation 
renowned, like the German, for the highest culture and 
profoundest learning. The Judenhetze (though it has 
other than mere racial or religious causes) reminds one 
of the Middle Ages, and might have been patronised by 
Frederic Barbarossa. The omnipresent spy and police 
system, with its limitless corruption, preternatural sus- 
picions, and arbitrary arrests, is worthy of Fouché and the 
Napoleonic régime. For all this the Junker is responsible ; 
he is at war with the tendency of the age. But he is also 
at war with German peace and unity, with the progress of 
the German nation; and this is the cause of the alarm felt 
so widely among the moderate business and professional 
men. The Social Democrats are the only people who find 
their account in this desperate effort to beat back the forces 
of modern life, for all is fish which comes to their net, and 
they rightly think that in the turmoil which the Junker is 
causing they stand to win, as being the party round which, 
for a time at least, the Democratic forces will rally. But 
when the sober moderate class is aroused the fact 
becomes a grave portent. Already the old “ Par- 
ticularism,” which was to have been ended by German 
unity, is raising its head; for, apart from Junkerdom, 
Bavaria has no very deep love for Prussia. With in- 
ternal unity threatened, with the dark shadow of social 
warfare casting its pall on the German land, with a restless 
and dangerous foreign policy put forward by a restless 
ruler, the future of Germany is not bright. Yet the 
Emperor has his huge forces of fighting men behind him, 
drilled into disciplined submission, and ready to shoot 
down their fellow-citizens at his bidding. What is the end 
to be? We dare not predict. All that we can see at 
present is an “irrepressible conflict,” but the mediating 
_ which shall moderate that conflict we confess we do 
not see. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


BY the side of the crowd from all parts of the Empire 

which made up and witnessed the Jubilee Procession 
the gathering of two hundred Bishops at Lambeth may 
seem but an unimportant incident. Yet as evidence of 
the remarkable growth and the probable future of the 
Anglican Communion it has very real interest. It shows, 
among other things, a vitality in the Anglican ideal which 
there was no reason to expect. Episcopacy in the Church 
of England is the product of the circumstances in which 
she had her origin. It was retained by the Tudors as a 
natural buffer against the democratic tendency of Pro- 
testantism, and under the fostering care of antiquarian 
lawyers it rapidly crystallised into the shape which it 


there was nothing in that shape to give any promise of 
that capacity of extension which it has since displayed. 
That Englishmen would carry their religion with them as 
they distributed themselves over the globe was certain, 
but it did not follow from this that this religion would 
preserve the precise features which it wore at home. To 
great numbers of nominal Anglicans Episcopacy was and 
is little more than a name, and when exporting their 
religion to other continents it would not have been strange 
if they had contented themselves with the essentials of 
more or less orthodox Protestantism as distinct from 
the accidents of Church government. As we know, 
nothing of the kind has happened. Wherever the 
Anglican Church has set her foot bishoprics have 
grown up in a ratio more than proportionate to the 
multiplication of clergy or congregations. Even the 
scarcely veiled opposition of the great Evangelical 
Missionary Society has been conquered, and Colonial 
Bishops have become a familiar feature of English 
Ecclesiastical life. Whether we see in it a providential 
arrangement, or merely an unexpected outcome of the 
conservatism of the English character, the fact is 
beyond question. The development of the Anglican 
Church has been, at the same time, a development of 
the principle of Episcopacy. What seemed like the 
natural course of Protestantism has been arrested, 
and one of the great protesting Churches has borrowed 
its framework not from Calvinism or Lutheranism, but 
from the Church from which in so many other respects 
it has parted company. Not in Rome or Moscow is 
Episcopacy more deeply rooted than in the vast com- 
munion which owes a nominal allegiance to Canterbury. 
“Nominal allegiance” does not imply very much, but 
we cannot use the word without remembering that, little 
as it means, it implies a closer relationship than any 
which at present exists between the Church of England 
and her sisters or daughters. There are Churchmen here 
and there who have visions of an Anglican Patriarchate in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury should find himself, 
in fact as well as in metaphor, Papa Alterius Orbis. 
It is a natural desire on the part of those who look 
with a sort of disapproving envy at the magnificent 
organisation of Rome. The Papal system, like most 
others, has its good and its bad side, and the stoutest 
Protestant may be allowed to admire the external unity 
and the universal discipline which is secured by a single 
ruler and a single Court of Appeal. Why, it is some- 
times asked, should Anglicans leave Rome in sole posses- 
sion of these undisputed advantages? It is perhaps 
sufficient to say by way of answer that the proposal to 
import them into the Anglican Communion comes from 
the centre, not from the circumference. There are 
Englishmen who are impressed with the advantage which 
would accrue to the Church of England if her chief 
pastor were also the chief pastor of Anglicans all the 
world over. But we do not observe that this cry finds 
any echo in the Colonies or in the United States. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, they are more impressed with the 
danger of possible abuse to which the recognition of any 
such claim might expose them. They see to what it grew 
in Rome, and, improbable as they must admit it to be 
that Canterbury should ever rival the Eternal City in its 
spiritual claims, they do not seem disposed to forward the 
creation of even the faintest copy of the Papacy. The 
Roman supremacy grew out of a general sense that some- 
thing of the kind was wanted. There are no signs as yet 
that any similar need exists in the case of Canterbury. 
If the Anglican Churches outside England have any 
feeling on the subject, it is rather in the contrary direction. 
What, then, it may be asked, is the value of these 
decennial gatherings at Lambeth? If they were the 
initial steps in a process which was to provide the Anglican 
Church with a hierarchical organisation of Bishops and 
Archbishops arranged in ordered subordination to a 
common Patriarchate, their importance would be visible 
enough. But if they are merely meetings which are to 
give advice that need not be taken, recommendations that 
need not be followed, directions that may be disobeyed, 
and prohibitions that may be disregarded with equal 
impunity, in what does the Conference differ from one of 
Dr. Lunn’s gatherings at Grindelwald? That isa very 
natural view to take, but, like many other natural views, 
it may easily prove wholiy inaccurate. In the first place, 
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may easily be two hundred and fifty in 1907, cannot come 
together time after time without a growing sensé of unity. 
If the Lambeth Conference were made what some people 
would like to see it this process would at once be checked. 
The alarmists would point to the probable realisation of 
the evils they had foretold, and preach the duty of staying 
away as the surest means of stopping the mischief at 
starting. Butifnoexcuse is givenfor any such warnings, the 
natural tendency of men to do what they have done before, 
their natural wish to put themselves as much in evidence 
as their féllows, will do its appointed work. The Bishops 


of the Anglican Communion will more and more flock to, 


Lambeth as the ten years come round, and they will be 
less and less disposed to commit themselves in the interval 
to any line of action which threatens to bring them into 
direct conflict with their brethren at the next Conference. 
With the lesser developments which grow out of the 
special circumstances of each particular Church the 
Conference will have no desire to interfere. But the 
consciousness that it is certain to look coldly on any 
departure from the main principles which have become 
associated with the idea of Anglicanism is calculated td 
act as a check upon any movement in that direction. It 
is conceivable, for example, that the religious conditions’ 
of a particular Colony might point to the adoption of a 
Presbyterian form of Church government. But the mere 
fact that this change would mean exclusion from a 
Conference which is essentially a Conference of Bishops 
would probably be enough to prevent those conditions 
from recognition. dn 
In the second place, these successive gatherings of 
Bishops from all parts of the world are likely to generate 
a desire for something in the naturé of a federation of 
Anglican Churches. The fulfilment of such a wish as this 
would have none of the drawbacks attendant up6n the 
creation of a Patriarchate. The objection to a Patriarchate is 
that it might conceivably grow into a Papacy. But the idea 
of a federation is antagonistic to the idea of a Papacy. 
A federation implies the devolution of certain rightsand 
powers upon a central authority. But it implies also that 
the members of the federation were “originally equal and 
sovereign. In so far as they have not voluntarily divested 
themselves of their sovereignty for their own and the general 
advantage they remain equal and sovereign. ‘Such an 
arrangement as this has nothing in common with a Papacy. 
The Pope would not be what he claims to be if he were 
merely the common agent of the Latin Churches, exer- 
cising powers which they had freely confided to him and 
might one day resume. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
if the sense of a community between Anglican Churches 
becomes stronger and more general—and, as we have seen, 
the tendency of these repeated Conferences is to make it 
stronger and more general—it may generate a desire for 
something in the nature of a Standing Committee, which 
shall do in the intervals between’ the Conferences some of 
the work which the Conferences themselves do when they 
are actually sitting. If such a Committee were found 
useful it might grow by degrees into a permanent federal 
organisation of which the several Churches would be 
members, not’ as by divine ordinance, but by voluntary 
submission. Speculations of this kind have little or no 
meaning at present, but the fact that they are possible 
and legitimate is enough to establish the position with 
which we .started,—that the Lambeth Conference has a 
genuine interest of its own. 





THE IMMINENT INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


INCE the time when, on the morrow of a British 
Foreign Minister’s declaration that the Euro- 

pean firmament was cloudless, Germany and France 
sprang into deadly conflict, the public mind has had few 
‘ruder shocks than that given by the lock-out notices just 
published in the engineering trades of the United Kingdom. 
Not least among those aspects of the Victorian Age over 
which we have lately, as a nation, been rejoicing, has been 
the immense improvement that has taken place during 
her Majesty’s reign in the relations between classes,— 
between the richer and the poorer, the employers and the 
employed. And now, while the echoes of the Diamond 
Jubilee cheering have not yet died away, it is announced 
that within a week more than a hundred thousand 
“engineers ” will probably have ceased work in pursuance 





served by them in anticipation of being locked out at asome, 
what later date. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
gravity of the situation thus presented. The shortness of 


is striding ‘towards a state of war: seem to render almogt 
Hopeless the idea of interposing any effective delays. Yet 
unless something can. be done‘ to prevent the actual 
outbreak of* the conflict, it is hardly too much to say 
that the whole course of industrial progress will be put 
back by a quarter of a century. The sufferings and losgeg 
which will be entailed, the passions which will be aroused, 
and the deep resentment that will be kindled on the side 
‘which is defeated through exhaustion, all occurring in one 
of the largest, most highly skilled, and best organised of 


far achieved in the way of mutual understanding between 
one class and another. Ms 

To incur risks of this kind is an extremely heavy 
responsibility. With whom does it chiefly rest? On the 
whole, so far as our information at present goes, we should 
say more largély with the masters than with the men, 
What is the situation? The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and other kindred “associations called out on 
strike the members of their respective bodies employed by 
Messrs. Thornycroft and three other engineering firms in 
London who refused to concede the eight-hour day. We 
say nothing of the action of these London firms. Several 
other houses in the Métropolitan district’ have conceded 
the demand in question, but they are said to be, with few 
‘exceptions, either quite small establishments, or houses in 
which engineers are mainly employed for the purpose of 
repairing the machinery used there for various manufac- 


.turing processes, not houses subject, in regard to engineer. 
ing products, to the pressure of foreign competition. The 


strong feeling among the London engineers in favour of 
the eight-hour day is, no doubt, mainly due to the fact 
that that system of working has now been for several 
years in operation at the Government shops, which are 
run at the cost of the taxpayers and are not understood 
to yield dividends. It is a very intelligible feeling, but 
no outsider can say that it ought to be deferred to by 
houses like Messrs. Thornycroft’s or Messrs. Humphreys, 
Tennant, and Oo.’s, if they believe that to do so would 
place them at a serious disadvantage in relation to their 
Continental competitors. But that is not the main 
question at issue. The question is whether the federated 
engineering employers of the country generally are justi- 
fied in locking out, as they have resolved to do, in weekly 
instalments of 25 per cent., all the men in their employ 
who are members of the Unions concerned in the strike 
against the four London firms, when those men are not 
making any demand for an eight-hour day or for any 
other concession on their own behalf. The justification 
put forward is that they are bound to stand by the 
members of their federation who are attacked, and that it 
is their clear interest to do so not merely by sustaining 
them by subscriptions during the period of a strike, but by 
disabling the Trade-Unions concerned from contributing to 
the aid of the strikers. This they can only do effectually by 
depriving the members of those Unions of the wages out 
of which they can pay the levies needed for the comfort of 
the strikers, and throwing upon the Union funds the 
support of the maximum number of out-of-work members. 
If they fail to adopt this course, it is contended that the 
London firms will inevitably be beaten, and that when 
they have been forced to concede the eight-hour day, the 
members of the victorious Unions will proceed to repeat 
the same tactics in some other engineering centre with 
like results, and so on until the employers everywhere 
have been coerced into submission. 

Apparently the employers in the principal engineering 
centres of the North — Manchester, Leeds, and the 
North-East Coast, though the situation at Glasgow 
is less clear — are remarkably united in adopting 
the line of policy which is thus defended. We have 
heard of one of the great cities mentioned in which the 
Employers’ Association is being supported in its present 
action by three large houses which, in former cases of 
difference with the men, have maintained a position of 
entire freedom from collective understandings. That is a 
very noteworthy circumstance, and it may fairly be held 
to indicate that there is among the masters very grave 
anxiety, not to say alarm, as to the aims of the Trade- 
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Unions concerned in the present dispute, and particularly 





the notices and the extreme rapidity with which each side - 


our industries, will go far to neutralise what has been thus 
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malgamated Society of Engineers. Nor can there 
donbt that the policy of that Society has, during 
the last eight years or so, been conducted on lines and ina 
tone which have both irritated and disquieted the employing 
class. They will tell you on Tyneside, for example, that the 
combination of employers, which is a comparatively new 
thing there, but a very strong thing, was entirely forced 
upon them by the way in which the Amalgamated Engi- 
neers’ Society was constantly raising difficulties, first at 
one works and then at another. They felt compelled to 
stand together when they were thus attacked in detail, 
and, in some cases with considerable reluctance, gave up 
the freedom of individual action which they had formerly 
cultivated. And similarly it seems to be felt in other 
districts that combination of firms is necessary, and 
combination of districts also, if protection is to be 
secured against the development of new demands under 
the inspiration of impracticable ideals cherished by the 
younger generation of Unionists who have been largely 
enlisted of late years into the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Society. A case of this kind was held to be presented by 
the action of the Society in calling out its members at a 
forge at Sunderland in order to enforce the retirement of 
a particular man employed upon a machine-tool, on the 
ground that he was not sufficiently skilled. The feeling 
on that question among engineering employers was very 
strong indeed, and, as we are inclined to think, justly so, 
for the attitude taken by the Society struck both at the 
value of labour-saving machinery and at the discipline of 
works. The dispute on that point nearly led to a pitched 
battle, and is only now in abeyance. 


We are by no means prepared to say that circumstances 

could never arise in which it would be justifiable for the 
employers to treat local disputes as so clearly indicative of 
the general aims of the Trade- Unions concerned as to call 
for a general settlement even at the cost of a pitched 
battle. But we cannot think that the present occasion has 
been at all fortunately chosen for that purpose. We are 
not at all convinced that in Manchester, in Leeds, or on 
the North-East Coast there is any formidable movement, 
or even any serious movement at all, towards securing an 
eight-hour day in the event of its being secured in London. 
Questions of hours, wages, and overtime have been 
lately settled for the North by friendly negotiations between 
masters and men in particular centres, and we see no 
evidence that where, for example, as in Leeds, a fifty-three 
hour week has been secured within the last few months, 
there was any idea of opening a campaign with a view of 
bringing the week’s working hours down to forty-eight. 
No doubt the Northern members of the Amalgamated 
Engineers’ Society would be ready to pay levies if required 
for the support of their brethren in London if the latter 
had a long strike for an object about which they felt 
strongly, and would expect similar assistance themselves 
if they were in need of it. But it does not at all neces- 
sarily follow that the Northern and the Metropolitan 
Trade-Unionist engineers were likely to set themselves, 
in quick succession, upon the attainment of the same 
objects. It is, however, only too certain that the natural 
effect of the policy on which the federated masters have 
entered must be to draw the men of the South and the 
North together in pursuit of the object against the local 
acquisition of which the employers have thought fit to 
declare a general war. That, in our judgment, is a serious 
error on the masters’ part, and indicates a certain neglect 
by them of the study of human nature. They probably 
think that they will win, and that the reserve of £350,000 
to which the Amalgamated Engineers proudly point is no 
very great store for some ninety thousand men to go 
into battle with. That is true enough, but if the public 
support the Unionists largely, as they are not unlikely 
to do, the masters’ “ victory ” will be delayed, and even if 
Won in the end it will be dearly purchased at the cost of 
Concentration of the men’s efforts upon a shortening of 
hours, and an embitterment of feeling which might 
readily have been avoided. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Saye extension of the Anglican Church which is visible in 

_ 80 concrete a form in the Lambeth Conference is hardly 
80 interesting jntellectually as the limitations within which 
that extension is confined. The British dominion is always 
advancing, and carries with it the English Church, which 


again benefits, like every other Church accepted within these 
islands—except the Society of Friends—by the natural incre« 
ment of the people. Thousands must be added to the Church 
every year merely by the increase of births, which ought to 
be, but is not, most rapid precisely in the classes for which 
the Anglican organisation, with its orderliness and modera- 
tion, has most permanent attraction. The question of greatest 
interest, which no one ever answers, is not the extent of its 
expansion, but the degree in which that expansion is due to 
positively new accessions. How does it happen that an 
organisation so vigorous, so full of life and energy, as the 
Church of England now is, never attains in any English- 
speaking community to a position of clear predominance, 
much less to that of being the one Church in the sense 
in which the Roman Catholic became the one Church in the 
numerous countries of the Spanish-speaking world? There 
is nothing against it in external circumstances. No Church 
organises itself in a new community more readily, none is 
more efficient, and none is more suited to the peculiar genius 
of the English-speaking peoples. They are often said to 
dislike Episcopacy, as opposed to their instinctive desire for 
equality; but not to mention that they have borne with, and 
on the whole appreciated, Episcopacy for a thousand years, 
they are the people who founded and have thriven under 
limited and law-abiding Monarchy, the very principle upon 
which, if we are to use political terminology, an English 
diocese appears to be organised and guided. One would have 
said a priori that the natural impulse of any English-speaking 
community left to itself to choose its own ecclesiastical 
formulas would have been to declare itself a division of 
the English Church, and thenceforward to live in a relation 
to the Church whose pivot is Canterbury precisely like the 
relation which the Colonies bear to the central political 
community whose pivot is the throne. It cannot be said 
that there is any natural dislike, for nowhere does the 
Anglican Church fail to obtain a solid foothold, and it cannot be 
alleged that the new communities are too wise, for it is the 
best class in them, the most intelligent, the most orderly, 
the most prosperous, which remains within the fold of 
Anglicanism or embraces its tenets. It is indeed the 
customary reproach of the Church, abroad as well as at home, 
that it is too exclusively the Church of the respectables, that 
the upper classes cling to it while the lower desert it, and 
that everywhere you find its seats filled by men in every 
costume except homespun. The reproach is, we believe, as 
unfounded in the Colonies as it always has been in the 
English rural districts; but the fact that it is advanced is 
sufficient proof that it is not improved intelligence which 
creates the limitation on the extension of the Church. Why, 
then, is it nowhere universal? The fissiparous tendency 
is by no means peculiarly manifest among Englishmen abroad 
when regulating boundaries. They break off Colonies from 
older Colonies only as a Church might break off new dioceses, 
and exhibit a positive reluctance to try any new forms of 
political life or any new methods of organisation. No Colony 
sets up a principality. No Colony endures an oligarchy. No 
Colony has organised democracy in any but the representative 
form. And no Colony has voluntarily set up any Executive 
which was not an administrative Council, or has failed to 
make that Council removable at the will of the majority of 
the people. There is an almost dull sameness in the political 
plans of Englishmen once removed from the influence of their 
own history, and yet among them nowhere is the Episcopal 
Charch anything like universal, or even the most extensive of 
the bodies bound together by ecclesiastical forms. Why is 
that? 

We believe that the main explanation, apart from spiritual 
and intellectual causes, which it would take volumes to explain, 
and which we are not just now discussing, is an extremely 
commonplace one. Except in times of vast intellectual com- 
motion, creeds, or rather the forms in which creeds are 
embodied, are, so to speak, in a singular degree hereditary in 
character. Nine times out of ten the child of the Churchman 
remains a Churchman, and the child of the Nonconformist a 
Nonconformist. Neither of them on quitting the Mother- 


country for a new land sees any more necessity for changing 
his ecclesiastical status than for changing his language, and 
consequently he does not change it, and consequently his 
children remain in it, and consequently they draw to them- 
selves, not very strongly, but still perceptibly, men and women 





of the like ecclesiastical habits and modes. As the classes 
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which emigrate have been drawn in large proportion from 
the Nonconformist bodies, which have always included some 
of the most energetic of our people and those most desirous 
of success in life, it has followed that the new Churches in 
our new lands have been in large proportion Nonconformist, 
-have been averse to, or indifferent to, Episcopacy without 
much thinking about it, and have reproduced in the Northern 
and Southern seas those systems to which they were accus- 
tomed at home. They are Wesleyans, or Presbyterians, or 
Congregationalists, just as Anglicans have remained Episco- 
palians, not because they have thought out or carefully 
weighed a variety of systems, but because they always were, 
because the whole influence of habit and prejudice and the 
teaching in childhood, which we none of us quite forget, is 
opposed to any change. The Churches are not founded, they 
continue; no one quitting them except from some active 
discontent, usually with the individual persons of the 
ministry, or from the process of intellectual change which we 
call conversion, and which is, at most, infrequent, and in our 
modern world operates, asa rule, rather upon individuals than 
communities. As far as we know, no great white community 
has changed its faith in the last century, or has set up any 
new ecclesiastical system. The whole influence of the time 
has been towards the continuance and extension of Churches 
rather than towards any sudden or definite change in their 
faith or constitution. The Mormon Church, which is the 
newest and the worst innovating Church beheld by this 
generation, drew in its followers one by one, and never 
made, even in its prosperity, the conquest of an entire 
community, as Protestantism, for example, once conquered 
Scotland. This is the main secular reason for the failure of 
Anglicanism to win any Colony, and the next is the strong 
liking of all Englishmen for the management of business, and 
especially business which involves the payment of money. 
Full of the tradition of Episcopacy as necessarily an institution 
established by law, they are apt to think that it leaves the 
laity no place, and cling to bodies which, because they are 
governed by Committees or by elected Councils, they think 
more full of life and movement. They have no objection to 
Bishops as such, and if they could elect them for a 
term of years would give them the position and the 
authority which they give to Lord Mayors; but they are not 
willing to surrender, as they think, their own importance in 
this or any other department of their lives. They do not 
want to alter doctrines, and except iu a very quiet and, as we 
may term it, evolutionary way, they do not alter them in the 
Churches in which their votes are absolute. Nor, we think, 
do they care greatly about what is called sacerdotal preten- 
sion, clergymen with the highest views of their office being 
often popular men, and great preachers like Mr. Spurgeon 
being followed and obeyed with a submissiveness which would 
entirely content most Bishops. All they wish is that the 
management of affairs and the ultimate power of con- 
trol should remain in their own hands, and this they think 
cannot be the case within the Anglican fold. They, in 
fact, exaggerate in their own minds the independence of 
Episcopacy, and think that under it they will be reduced 
to the position of mere “hearers,” quite forgetting that 
while Parliament votes all taxes, Parliament will always in 
the end be master of the situation. 


We do not think, therefore, that apart from a spiritual 
change, such as a conviction that only men with certain 
orders can rightly administer the sacraments—a change 
which of course may occur, but which is improbable—the 
Anglican Church will conquer any Colony. We should rather 
look to see it occupy the position of the Church in America, 
as one among many Churches, with great popularity among the 
educated and the classes which prefer a fixed ritual to depend- 
ence on the abilities of individual ministers, but without mach 
hold upon the growing masses of the self-governing people. It 
will, we think, if its new vigour continues, increase rather 
than lose in general respect ; it will gain from the increasing 
moderation and tolerance of all religions men; and it will 
have an ever-increasing charm for educated Puritans, who, 
while reverencing piety and desirous that life should be 
serious, are impatient of the petty interferences almost 
inherent in any system of “discipline” which is controlled 
by a body of voting “seat-holders.” There may even be a 
swerve towards Anglicanism among some large body 
of workmen, attracted by that sense of equality in sub- 








ibn... 
mission which distinguishes all episcopal from all purely 
voluntary Churches. Dignity, authority, law-abidingnesg, 
—all these things will help to preserve the Anglican 
communion outside England; but we do not think that, 
apart, as we have said, from _ religious changes, it 
will ever attain the supreme position which the Roman 
Catholic Church has often acquired, or which the Presbyterian 
Church preserved in Scotland through so many generations, 
There will be more dioceses represented at the next Cop. 
ference, and there may be even more unity and hope, but we 
doubt whether the Bishops will represent a much large 
proportion of Englishmen outside England. If they do, it 
will be due, we fancy, rather to a change in the religions 
convictions of colonists than to any modification of their 
ideas as to the most expedient system of ecclesiastical 
administration. 





SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 


E wish the newspapers would leave what they call 
great social fanctions alone. It is all very well to 
publish the list of names of those present, but when it comes 
to “writing up” parties in private houses, talking about 
diamonds by the bushel, and mentioning the figure paid by 
this or that lady for the hire of her diamonds for one night, 
we confess to a strong sense of disgust. It is needless to 
say that no one can have any right to object to the Duchess 
of Devonshire giving a fancy ball. That was a most natural 
and most hospitable thing to do. She has a splendid and 
historic set of rooms in which to give her parties, and she 
showed imagination in arranging so picturesque and beautiful 
a spectacle as that always afforded bya great gathering of 
people in rich and curious costumes. But though the 
Duchess of Devonshire and her guests had every right to 
make her party a splendid spectacle, we hold that the news. 
papers who lavished their descriptive head-lines on the 
ball were doing a distinct injury to our social life, 
Newspaper reporting is all very well in the case of what are 
really public functions, like the Queen’s garden party, but 
if it is to be applied with all the force and ingenuity at its 
command to private parties, not only will society be spoiled, 
but the ordinary reader will be demoralised by having his 
most foolish and most snobbish instincts tickled and pandered 
to. At present people of simple tastes, and it may be moderate 
means, may go to smart parties if they happen to be friends 
or relatives of smart people without worrying in the least 
whether their equipages and diamonds and dresses are 
up to the level of the evening. But if the picturesque 
reporter of the daily newspaper is to be let loose at all 
balls and receptions, things will bear a very different 
aspect. Quiet folk know that on the whole society is too 
busy to be snobbish or contemptuous, and is quite tolerant of 
people who, though they might, do not care to do the thing 
very smartly. If, however, they know that the morning after 
a party they may read some such comment as this, they will 
not care to brave the reporter’s ordeal :—‘ During the course 
of the evening some amusement was caused by the incursion 
of a very one-horse four-wheeler among the splendid equipages 
which thronged the streets in the neighbourhood of Great 
Gaunt Street. Out of this somewhat antediluvian vehicle 
descended a middle-aged lady and her daughter. At first the 
courteous constable on duty tried to persuade them that they 
had missed their way and got to the wrong party, but aftera 
little good-humoured discussion they were admitted.’ Then, no 
doubt, would follow some kindly chaff about the ladies’ homely 
dresses, and finally a panegyric of Lady —— for her success 
in bringing all ranks of society together. We have not 
yet quite reached this stage, but depend upon it, it will come 
sooner or later if our newspapers continue the practice of 
devoting so much space to social functions. We may even 
fall a stage lower, and come to adding up the value of 
each guest’s jewels. That abomination is not unknown in 
America, where the social reporter is a most important 
personage. We believe that American newspapers have 
filled a column or so with estimates of the cash value of 
the diamonds, rubies, and emeralds worn by each lady, and 
concladed by a general estimate of the total money value 
of the party as it stood. For example,—‘Mrs. Smith-Brown 
was present in her million-dollar diamond necklace, while 
her daughter’s exquisite dress was set off by pearls, 
value 15,000 dollars.’ To this we shall be sure to come if 
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we once admit that it is the business of the newspapers to 
descant in detail upon social functions. As we have said, 
if once too much stress is laid upon jewels and dresses and 
the other externals of social intercourse, people who are 
unable to use jewels or clothes sufficiently magnificent to 
satisfy the reporters will begin to feel that they had better 
keep away from balls and receptions. This in the end will 
drain society of some of its best elements, and will tend to 
make it a mere affair of millionaires, and of those who are 
ready to sacrifice everything in life to aping their ways. Ifthe 
element of simplicity is to be absolutely eliminated—and 
eliminated it will be if a recording angel of the Press, helped 
by a jewel expert, is to stand behind one of the palms in the 
well of the staircase, and value the women’s jewels as they 
pass—society will become a much duller, as well as a much 
more expensive, place than it is at present. 


But though we deprecate most strongly the intervention of 
the Press at social gatherings as ruinous to what is best and 
pleasantest in society, as sure to lead to the ossification of 
society into a plutocratic caste, and as likely to debauch the 
taste of the ordinary reader, we do not fall into the error of 
thinking that in reality society is the least bit more lavish, 
or luxurious, or foolishly extravagant than it used to be. 
We hold, also, that people who can afford it have a 
perfect right to spend their money on beautiful diamonds and 
fine clothes, and on those opportunities for displaying them 
which we call “ balls” and “ at homes.” Again, we believe it to 
be quite as virtuous to spend money on flowers and a good supper, 
as on bricks and mortar or Academy pictures. If, too, the 
sums now spent on things social are compared to those spent 
on jewels, clothes, and entertainments a hundred years ago it 
will be found that, relatively to our wealth, we spend much less 
than we did. We talk of the world becoming more luxurious 
and more devoted to gauds. Intruthitis becoming less. Take 
the last story of the lady who hired her diamonds,—probably 
a mere invention. Every ore who read has been saying, 
“How disgusting; how horribly snobbish! What are we 
coming to?” Yet as a matter of fact we had come to it long 
ago. In Miss Edgeworth’s “ Helen,” Lady Davenant describes 
to the heroine the tactics of ladies who, though not the wives 
ef millionaires, are determined to wear jewels as magnificent 
as those of their neighbours. “I know a lady of high rank,” 
says Lady Davenant, “who hires a certain pair of emerald 
earrings at £1,500 per annum. She rents them in this way 
from some German Countess, in whose family they are an 
heirloom and cannot be sold. This is only one instance, 
my dear. I could give you hundreds.’ Becky Sharpe, 
again, is able to conceal the fact that Lord Steyne has 
given her the diamonds in which she goes to Court by 
quoting the custom of hiring diamonds which prevails among 
fashionable ladies. She tells Rawdon, Sir Pitt, and Lady 
dane that she has hired them for the occasion. “I 
hired them, to be sure. I hired them at Mr. Polonius’s in 
Coventry Street. You don’t suppose that all the diamonds 
which go to Court belong to the owners.” In fact, the world 
is very much the same sort of place now that it always was, 
and certainly does not, because it could not, grow more vain, 
or more luxurious, or more fond of show. Our ancestors were 
a match for us in all these particulars. But though the 
world does not really grow worse, it does from time to time 

pass through periods of fatuity in regard to social functions. 
Certain epochs have been marked by the men and 
women of the upper class giving an altogether undue 
importance to balls and masques and other such gatherings. 
These men and women have not been in the least more really 
luxurious or in any sense more wicked than men and women 
in other ages, but they have been distinctly softer and more 
easily diverted from the great and important things of life. 
This was the case of the courtiers at Versailles at the end of 
the eighteenth century. They were not specially wicked, but 
they were socially infatuated, and thought their little supper- 
parties and balls the most important things in the whole 
world. When to wear and when not to wear diamonds or 
rubies, and what was the proper place for pearls, were to 
them matters of the utmost moment. But this pettiness, 
this overtroubling about the little things and mere luxuries 
and trappings of life, made them odious and contemptible to 
the stronger, though not better, men in the country. When 
the Dantons and Marats saw the courtiers fiddle-faddling 
over their balls and receptions, they had the courage to say 





that in spite of the apparent odds they would upset the great 
State coach. Depend upon it, societies that are evidently paying 
undue attention to the merely ornamental part of life will 
always become contemptible to the rough, strong men who stand 
outside and know nothing and care nothing about the “nice 
conduct of a clouded cane,” or the distinction bestowed on a 
family by the possession of a unique necklace of pearls. We do 
not mean to suggest that our own upper classis getting to care 
too much about jewels and clothes and balls and parties,—is 
getting soft, in fact. We believe, indeed, that they are in reality 
quite sound in essentials,—a great deal more sound than they 
were in the twenties, and possibly than in the thirties, when 
Disraeli made one of the characters in his novels speak so 
ominously about Versailles. But though we believe that in 
reality society is sound enough, and gives only a fair and 
reasonable amount of attention to social functions, we 
cannot help feeling that if the newspapers are to write up all 
parties we shall soon have the country believing that the 
upper and richer classes are eaten up by the zeal of giving 
and going to parties, and that as a result they will fall into 
popular contempt. That would be a great disaster. We are 
not worshippers of aristocracy, but we should see with the 
utmost alarm our leisured class—the rich and the well-born— 
fall in public estimation, and be held frivolous and effeminate 
people by the greater public. And assuredly this is what will 
happen if the million readers of the daily Press are to be fed 
on descriptions of the jewels and dresses and decorations 
at big parties. Those who read will end by believing that 
the people whose names they see in the lists are wholly given 
up to this peacock business. 

How the Press is to be prevented from producing this 
false sense of degeneracy is another matter. We do 
not suppose that the great ladies as yet care to see 
their parties written up, but in the end they and their 
guests will acquire the taste for being noticed in the 
papers, and will feel that a ball has been flat which has 
not been well puffed in a dozen journals. Nothing grows 
upon people so rapidly and so easily as the desire to 
be noticed in public. At present the great hostesses 
are very glad to escape the reporters, though they 
probably have a sort of half-superstitious feeling that if 
the people want to know about their parties they ought to 
be allowed to do so. It has always been the custom in 
the country to allow the village to come up and stare 
through the windows of the hall at the dancers. We trust, 
however, that in London this feeling may be suppressed, and 
that hostesses may make it clear to the newspapers that they 
do not want their parties described, and that the publication 
of any information beyond a list of names will be most 
unwelcome. Such a line firmly maintained would soon 
check the tendency towards descriptive articles on private 
parties. After all, our daily Press, London and provincial, 
is in the hands of men who are sincerely anxious to keep up 
a high standard of journalism. In all probability most of 
them dislike the new development, though they are forced into 
it by competition. If only the London hostesses by taking a 
firm attitude would give them a good excuse for returning to 
the older way of treating society functions, we believe they 
would soon do so. At least the satirists have done one thing 
for us,—they have made all Englishmen afraid of being 
thought snobs. Our newspapers have this sensitiveness to 
the fall. We have only got to make them feel the utter 
snobbishness of writing at large about private parties, and all 
this silly prattle about jewels and silks and satins will be 
relegated once more to the second and third rate prints. 





IRISH DONKEYS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
HE St. James’s Gazette thinks that there is a brilliant 
future before the Irish donkey. He is the future beast 
of burden of South Africa, where he defies the tsetse-fly in 
some districts, and is everywhere proof against the climate. 
English and Dutch dealers have been buying thousands of 
them for shipment to South Africa, and £5,000 has recently 
been spent in this way in Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary 
alone. 

Ireland is at present the main home of the donkey in the 
British Islands. Two hundred thousand are annually thence 
exported to England. They are small, stunted animals, 
with plenty of endurance, which the donkey never loses, but 
showing all the worst results of neglect in breeding. As this is 
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the only domestic animal which we have neglected to improve, 
the results are useful as a scientific example of what happens 
when domestic animals are “left to themselves.” Improved 
animals, sheep, cattle, or horses down to cats, are full of 
“ excellent differences.” Our neglected donkeys, never “ bred 
for points,” have sunk to a dead and dull uniformity of 
colour, size, shape, and even of demeanour. How different 
from the gay thirteen-hand “station” donkey whom your 
English host puts at your disposal at Ramleh. He meets 
you at the station, starts off at full gallop, rushes in at the 
home-gate, and puils up unasked at the mounting-block by 
the house. Next day he meets you there, gallops off to the 
station, and pulls up at a mounting-block of the same kind 
under the verandah. Authority states the reign of Elizabeth 
as the period at which the use of donkeys first became general 
in England. The fact was observed then, but their intro- 
duction was, we imagine, due to the connection with Spain 
established in the reign of Queen Mary. The Spanish ladies 
and Spanish priests who visited the Court brought with 
them their fine donkeys and mules, the proper animals for 
ladies and ecclesiastics to ride or drive. When the social 
ascendency of Spanish fashions ended with the accession 
of Elizabeth, the rigid social lines drawn between the life of 
men, ladies, and ecclesiastics in Spain, and temporarily intro- 
duced here, were broken down. One side-feature of this 
social revolution, and the elimination of what was almost a 
sumptuary law, was the advance of the horse to the first place 
for the use of all three “ estates,” lords, ladies, and bishops, 
and the total eclipse of the ass. The fine animals kept for 
the purpose of breeding mules were only mated with other 
donkeys, for mule-breeding ceased. In the pictures of the 
procession of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Cardi:..1 Wolsey 
rides on a mule beside his King. Our donkeys have never 
recovered from the social results of the Reformation. From 
that time till the end of the last century the black-coated, full- 
wigged ecclesiastic on his cob figures in all pictures of 
equestrian gatherings and State functions, from the carica- 
tures of Bunbury to the Court processions of the Georges. 
Spenser, with intentional archaism, represents Una riding 
beside the red-cross knight on a white ass. It is the last 
poetical tribute to the donkey paid in the Tudor period, and 
is more than counterbalanced by the part he plays in Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. No one who reads the meta- 
morphosis of Bottom can deny that Shakespeare makes a 
“crue generalisation of character” in this study of the true 
inwardness of donkeys, and that the poor man’s animal of 
that time must have been already much the sameas he is now. 
There must have been plenty of good male donkeys in the 
country for mule-breeding, but the stock has never been 
replenished or improved. They have steadily dwindled in size, 
until they have reached the limit set by bad food, want of 
shelter, and neglect in selection, in the tiny, half-wild donkeys 
of the New Forest. The sole luxury in life which the New 
Forest donkey enjoys is the privilege of rolling in the dust on 
the fenceless roads on a hot day. Yet he is not ill-tempered, 
and will draw a forest cart with a couple of women in it at a 
trot for four or five miles very comfortably. In Wales the 
small tenants do improve their donkeys by giving them better 
food than common, and often make a high price for them. 
Both in Somersetshire near the coal measures, and in Norfolk 
by the coast, the animals are in request, and are recognised as 
a useful help to the poor man; but they are as far removed 
from the prize sixteen-hand animal of Kentucky agricultural 
shows as the Shetland pony is from the Shire horse. Donkeys 
are just the kind of animal which the peasant-proprietor finds 
useful. A proof of it is seen in the number already reared in 
Ireland and the surplus available for export. But a little 
organisation and intelligent direction would increase the size 
and double the value of the breed. The means by which 
general improvements of this kind are effected are quite 
familiar from previous experience. If a twentieth part of the 
pains taken to improve the stock of Irish horses, disclosed in 
the recent Commission on Irish horse-breeding, were taken 
to improve the race of Irish donkeys, the peasant-farmer 
would have a “second string” available, most valuable when- 
ever a war or pestilence caused a demand for other than the 
ordinary transport animals. 


The needs of South Africa which have sent buyers to lre- 
land are exceptional], and unlikely to recur on such a scale. 
The rinderpest has destroyed the ox transports, and scarcity 
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of grain has starved the horses. But there are two factors 
which may always be relied on to make a good donkey worth 
a good price in Rhodesia. These are “horse sickness” ang 
the tsetse-fly. The astonishing constitution of the donkey 
makes him less liable to the first, and quite proof against the 
last of these pests of the new country. As a beast for 
army transport the donkey is not a mere “emergency” 
animal. “The establishment of breeding studs, and the 
greater employment of the donkey as a transport animal, ig 
well worthy of the attention of the military authorities,” 
writes Major Leonard, after sixteen years’ experience as a 
transport officer. He finds that used as a pack animal the 
smallest donkey will carry an average weight of 130 lb., and 
the larger ones 150 lb. It can be taken through deserts 
for journeys of from fifty to sixty hours without water, and 
pick up food on the way. It has no nerves, and therefore is. 
a first-class animal to take ammunition-boxes to the fighting 
line. It is small, and less likely to be hit by bullets than a 
horse, and gets over more difficult ground with less leading, 
One man can drive ten donkeys on the march, and they need 
little rations, grooming, or protection from cold. 


This being the case for the donkey as he is, it is worth 
while considering the value of the donkey as he might be, 
We must assume that under no circumstances will the as 
ever bring money “for show” or fashion, and that none of 
the increment which improvers of nearly all breeds of high. 
class animals may expect from this source may be expected in 
this case. Solid merit will be the only measure of value. 
This must be obtained by first forming a clear idea of what 
the different breeds of donkey are capable of doing, and how 
far they will suit the wants of particular classes. In Syria, 
where the animal is at its best, there are four breeds of 
donkey used for work as distinct as that of the different 
classes of English horse. There are a large rough donkey, 
standing thirteen and a half hands high, for drawing earts;, 
a heavier kind, used on the farms; a “ gentleman’s” riding 
donkey, standing as high as fourteen hands, comfortable to: 
ride and quick; and a lighter class used for ladies. No one in 
this country would ride a donkey, except children. His place 
is in minor traffic here, and for transport by means of packs 
if exported. The object of the breeder should be to level up 
the animals all round, just as the standard of Irish cattle 
has been raised all round. The average draught-power of 
donkeys could be doubled in four years, and this would 
represent more than a duplicate value, for the single thirteen- 
hand donkey would not eat as much as two of the little under- 
sized creatures now seen. If anything practical is done in 
this matter it will come from above, not from the peasants. 
If the Dublin Agricultural Society, whose splendid Horse 
Show and fine buildings are one of the best institutions of 
the kind in the United Kingdom, could be induced to interest 
themselves, the movement would have the best chance of 
success. It might be considered infra dig. to include donkeys 
in the show, but that is only a question of custom, and of the 
quality of the animals exhibited. In the great agricultural 
shows of Kentucky one day is always reserved for judging 
donkeys, and the price of one thousand pounds has been paid 
for a donkey sire. 





IRISH VISIONS. 





“ Stray suas visit it, the callow moon hath found it, 
Sad seas circle it, a melancholy strand. 
Dreams impeople it, shadows are around it, 
And the Gods call it the distant Shadow land.”’ 
Lord Bowen. 





)OCK mountains, rock terraces, the shadow of rock 
upon rock, grey upon grey,—that is what meets the 

eye all the day long. The blue fades from the hills as we 
come near, and leaves them gaunt skeletons, weather-wasted 
vertebra of a forgotten world. The fields where they are 
not grey with stone are blue with gentian, looking up to an 
unanswering sky. The rock-roses are white, the sea-pinks 
covered with salt spray, the delicate maidenhair hides itself 
in the deep clefts. Only at evening the sun sometimes 
remembers us. As it sets the rippling grey of the sea 
deepens to purple and fades again to mother-of-pearl, and 
the destined emigrant looks wistfully at the illusive goldem 
path that lies straight across the Atlantic. The hills beyond 
the bay become transfigured in the haze, and look like the 
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gates of the Celestial city seen dimly from afar by the way- 
faring pilgrims. Night brings moon-rise and the shining 
stars. Daylight wakens us from dreams and shows us the 
bard and stern outlines of yesterday. For all the stillness 
the region is not without life. A stone dislodged by some 
anaceustomed foot plashes into a brackish lake, and a heron 
flaps reluctantly away. Time was, regretful voices tell you, 
when you’d only to walk down to the beach to catch 
goles und turbots and the like. But now the trawlers 
have them all destroyed. Seals there are, of course, 
in swarms in the winter time; but where’s the use 
of them? There’s not much luck in killing a seal, but 
pollok you might get, or herrings in the season, only you 
must take care to turn something you’re wearing inside out 
before you start in the boat. And if you meet a red-haired 
woman on the way, it’s as good for you to go back; you'll 
be sure to get nothing that day. Foxes make nightly 
descents upon the valleys where geese uneasily sleep after an 
unsatisfying day upon the highway, and lambs, born to a 
rock-paved nursery, are watched by their wakeful owners. 


Men and women. Yes, and girls only too many; and 
those of them that cannot find a husband must find their 
way to America. Not very poor, not ill-clad, very hard 
workers, all penetrated by the stillness of the hills, 
where no wild bees make the air musical and no birds sing. 
The sea casts up an unsown harvest at their feet in these 
spring months. The men gather together and cast lots with 
pebbles for the measured strips of strand. Then, after each 
tide, they come and heap up the shining seaweed. Barefooted 
girls kilt up their red petticuats and wade bravely out to 
dispute a handful with the waves. The men pile it in the 
carts that take it on market days to enrich the fields of Gort 
and Athenry. As we pass along the roads men are digging 
or are opening the ridges with a spade, while the women 
follow, throw in, and cover up the grain. But all is done in 
silence,—no laughing, no talking, no singing. But the 
Kinvara people are grand singers, and as to the Connemara 
men that come over the bay with turf, when they have a drop 
taken, you’d hear them a mile off. But it is at night 
that this strange region comes to life, and that we feel 
the breaking of the boundaries of invisible kingdoms. 
In each of the unkept lonely graveyards there is one dis- 
embodied soul at least watching and wandering. The last 
buried there has to wait and keep guard until another comes, 
and then it can go and shift for itself. It may be a week or 
a month or a year, but watch the place it must till another 
arrives to set it free. And out there where the turf-boat is 
lying with its sail down, outside Aughanish, there the Banshee 
does always be crying, crying for some that went down there 
a long time ago. But as for the Banshee, that’s natural, 
there’s nothing out of the way in hearing that. Andif you 
were born at midnight and have the second-sight, you will not 
want for company,—nay, you may have too much of it, and 
be led astray all through the night time, or you may be 
tempted to lie down and sleep and have your wits stole, or 
you may be kept away, as many have been, for seven, or maybe 
for fourteen, years. For by whatever name you may call 
them, the Sheogue, or the Others, or the fallen angels, or the 
Tuatha-de-Danaan shut up now in the forts made by their 
own hands so long ago, there’s no earthly doubt at all of 
them being there. So in the evening when families and 
friends gather together, having put, before they break their 
own fast, a bit of food outside the doorway for possible 
guests from that mysterious world, the talk turns on their 
doings and their mockery of poor mortals. And at last the 
listener hardly knows which is the real world and which the 
unreal, and which is the false or the true vision. 


To be led astray? There’s few doesn’t know what that 
is. There was Mary Cahel that married Lawrence Mahony 
was set astray one time at the cross beyond, and was all the 
night travelling about and couldn’t get home. Laughing 
she could hear,them and ridiculing her, and they led her into 
the fields till she could see the lights beyond in Galway, and 
then she found herself by the sea, and then at the corner of 
David Quirk’s house. Pulling her, she’d feel them now and 
again. But with all the briers and thorns she went through 
there wasn’t a scratch on her when she got home. And she 
said she never felt so merry in her limbs in her life, and no 
bad bones about her. And there was a boy, one Myland, was 
out one night in the fields, and suddenly he saw a coach and 








four, and it fall of people, and a beautifal lady looking from 
the window, and there was one person in it that was more 
than the rest. And they were all about him and led him 
astray that he couldn’t get to the gap. So he changed his 
coat, turning it inside out, but they began to laugh then, and 
they sent a little fellow with a lantern in his hand, just like 
the Jack-o’-Lantern, to run about between his feet and to lead 
him astray, and they laughing all the time, and he never got 
home till morning. Three things you should turn, and not 
one only, is the moral drawn by the teller of tales. “I was 
led astray myself one time, and I turned my apron and my 
shawl and my petticoat. If any one bad met me they’d have 
thought I was another fairy. It was a cloud came about 
me and I could find no road, till the thought came to me to 
do that.” Taken away you might be, but some have been 
brought back again. This is what happened across there by 
the sea, beyond Aughanish. There was a girl to be married, 
and she didn’t like the man, and she cried when the day was 
coming, and said she wouldn’t go along with him. And the 
mother said, “ Get into the bed, then, and I’ll say that you’re 
sick.” And so she did. And when the man came the mother 
said to him, “ You can’t get her, she’s sick in the bed.” And 
he looked in and said, “ That’s not my wife that’s in the bed, 
it’s someold hag.” And the mother began to cry and to roar, 
And he went out and got two hampers of turf and madea 
fire, that they thought he was going to burn the house down. 
And when the fire was kindled, “Come out now,” says he, 
“and we'll see who you are, when I'll put you on the fire,’ 
And when she heard that, she gave one leap, and was out of 
the house, and they saw, then, it was an old hag she was. 
Well, the man asked the advice of an old woman, and she bid 
him go to a fairy-bush that was near and he might get some 
word of her. So he went there at night, and saw all sorts of 
grand people, and they in carriages or riding on horses, and 
among them he could see the girl he came to look for. So he 
went again to the old woman, and she said, “If you can get 
the three bits of blackthorn out of her hair, you’ll get her 
again.” So that night he went again, and that time he only 
got hold of a bit of her hair. But the old woman told him 
that was no use, and that he was put back now, and it might 
be twelve nights before he’d get her. But on the fourth 
night he got the third bit of blackthorn, and he took her, and 
she came away with him. He never told the mother he had 
got her, but one day she saw her at a fair, and, says she, 
“That’s my daughter, I know her by the smile and 
by the laugh of her,” and she with a shawl about her 
head. So the husband said, “ You’re right, there, and 
hard I worked to get her.” She spoke often of the 
grand things she saw underground, and how she used to 
have wine to drink, and to drive out in a carriage 
with four horses every night. And she used to be able to see 
her husband when he came to look for her, and she 
was greatly afraid he’d get a drop of the wine, for then he 
would have come under ground and never left it again. 
And she was glad herself to come to earth again, and not to 
be left there. Shadows of cloud and rock by day, shadows of 
thoughts, of dreams, of the dead, by night. And they fall 
not only on these bare hills, but on those heather-clad ones we 
see far off. An old frieze-coated man begins to speak, and 
some stay to listen before they go out from the flickering turf 
fire into the peopled darkness. ‘“ One night I was walking 
over on that mountain beyond,” he says, “and a little chap 
with me, Martin Lydon. We came in sight of the lake of 
Derrykeel. And in the middle of the lake I saw what was 
like the shadow of a tall fir-tree. And while I was looking, it 
grew to be like the mast of a boat. And then ropes and 
rigging came at the sides, and I saw that it was a ship. And 
the boy that was with me, he began to laugh. Then I could 
see another boat, and then more and more till the lake was 
covered with them, and they moving from one side to another. 
So we watched them for a while, and then we went away and 
left them there.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


paler ee 
THE UNREST IN INDIA. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—I venture with all deference to dissent from the opinion 
expressed in the Spectafor’s article on July Srd on “The Un- 
rest in India” to the effect that “the native journalists 
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«..... do not create the popular discontent, they only give 
voice to it.” I maintain that they do create it. Popular dis- 
content does not exist in India except among certain limited 
and special classes, the “microscopic minority” of Lord 
Dufferin, the classes whom we have educated to look for 
Government employment, and whose numbers are too large 
“for the appointments available. But the people at large are 
ignorant, credulous, excitable; the critical faculty does not 
exist among them; and if they read day after day words 
tending to excite in them hatred and contempt of the 
Government and its officials, such hatred and contempt will 
grow up without the need of any other cause or foundation, 
and will lead to deplorable results. I have long urged that 
it is essential to strengthen the criminal law against seditious 
publications. The existing law, Sec. 124 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, makes it punishable to excite feelings of dis- 
affection to the Government, and was introduced in 1870 
especially to strengthen the hands of the Executive against 
this class of offences, but its effect was weakened by the 
speeches of the introducer, Sir James Stephen, who insisted 
on the distinction between disaffection and disapprobation, 
and pointed out that “you may say what you like about 
any Government measure ; you may publish or speak what you 
please, so long as what you say or write is consistent with a 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of 
Government.” Accordingly.it has been held by our ablest 
lawyers in India that it is necessary to show that forcible 
resistance to the Government must be distinctly advocated or 
suggested in order to bring a newspaper within the scope of 
Sec. 124 A. “The disaffection contemplated by the section 
must be such a state of mind as is incompatible with a dis- 
position to render obedience to the Government.” But while 
the writer carefully keeps himself within the limits of the 
law, and avoids language which directly suggests resistance 
or active disobedience, he is addressing an ignorant and 
inflammable population who do not draw subtle distinctions, 
but are liable to break out into forcible and violent mani- 
festations of their “disapprobation.” The law should look 
not merely at the expressed intention of tke writer, but at 
the natural and probable effect which his writing will produce 
on the minds of his readers. It is mcnstrous that a news- 
paper should be able to pour out a series of articles actuated 


by fierce hatred of the British Government, representing that | 


Government as the persecutor of religion, the cause of 
poverty, distress, and famine, and of imminent ruin to their 
family honour and the caste-principles they hold dear, and 
should do this without any fear of prosecution or punishment. 
What we want is a law which distinguishes between criticism 
of facts and attribution of malignant motives. I would 
welcome and facilitate all publications which draw attention 
to mistakes, or ventilate grievances, or suggest any practical 
reforms, but the constant attacks we read on the motive 
and the spirit of Government can only tend to disaffection 
and revolt, however cautiously they may avoid any direct 
suggestion of the sort. We want a law which corresponds to 
the Continental one, and makes it punishable to attempt to 
excite hatred and contempt of the Government in the minds 
of the people.—lI am, Sir, &c., 


July 5th. C. A. Ex.rort. 





POOR BENEFICES v. POOR CLERGY. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “Specrator.’’] 


S1r,—I read with agreement your ‘Constant Reader’s” 
letter in the Spectator of June 26th. My own experience, 
from having resided in and represented on the County 
Council electoral divisions in South and West Dorset for 
some eight years, is that amalgamation of cures is ex- 
ceedingly desirable. There is a saving of money, a saving 
of power, and a curate under a rector of some two or three 
parishes is semi-independent, and gains a valuable training 
for a sole charge. With association of voluntary schools 
before us, amalgamation of parishes becomes especially 
desirable. In the Sarum dioceses there are some seventy or 
eighty parishes with populations under two hundred; several 
are united, but the union has of late much slackened. It isa 
rule of our Diocesan Clergy Sustentation Fund that no 
parish under two hundred and fifty be aided, and the 
special needs of each parish are to be considered, the 





feeling that all should aid, and general offertories for g 
capital relief fund are not in favour. One Bishop appealed 
some four years ago for a sum of £15,000, no distribution for 
endowment to be made till £5,000 was raised ; it is only this 
year that the smaller sum has been collected, and as yet no 
expenditure has been made. Later a Clergy Relief Fund was 
started for immediate distribution; nearly £1,400 has been 
raised and about £1,000 distributed. We shall have but one 
Board in connection with the Central Sustentation Fund; 
but it is to be hoped the amalgamation of benefices will be 
proceeded with, which will be very helpful towards the better. 
ment of the clergy, and without impairing efficient adminis- 
tration of rural parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chedington, Dorset, June 29th. HENEY Peto, 





THE MONEYLENDING COMMITTEE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I am glad to see in your last issue a much-needed 
suggestion that free-trade in money-lending would be a benefit: 
to borrowers. In 1854, under the reign of the £10 householder, 
bills of sale were first brought under statutory regulation 
and required to be tiled. This was done primarily in the 
interest of the lender, enabling him to see that no prior 
advance had been made on the goods, and of the trading classes, 
that they might not be misled into giving credit on the 
strength of a customer owning furniture, &c. From 1854, for 
some twenty years, my recollection, which, I believe, would be 
borne out by inquiring of other solicitors and by inspection of 
registered bills of sale, is that money was in the habit of 
being lent on these securities at moderate rates of interest, 
say, 6 to 10 per cent., when the rate of interest on mort- 
gages of land and houses was 4 to 5 per cent. Moreover, 
solicitors and other persons of good position were willing to 
help friends and clients when in need by loans upon bills of 
sale. From 1878 onwards Acts of Parliament have been 
passed full of well-meant provisions for the intended protec- 
tion of borrowers fortified by avoidance of bills of sale in 
which any one of these provisions has been neglected. 

The result has been most unfortunate to the borrowers, 
No solicitor of good position will now venture to lend his 
own or his clients’ money on such risky securities; when a. 
solicitor is appealed to by some person in dire need of 
temporary aid, and possessed of furniture of ample value, 
he can only regretfully refer him or her to those who make a 
business of such loans, and indemnify themselves against 
legal risks by charging a high rate of interest. The minimum 
interest charged by the most respectable of such persons is, 
I believe, about 15 per cent. per annum, besides expenses of 
valuation. We have, then, the anomaly that notwithstanding. 
the present plethora of money and fall in the rate of interest, 
borrowers upon security of furniture, &c., have to pay a. 
higher rate than before, and I venture to think that our recent. 
well-meant, but ill-considered, legislation is alone answerable 
for this result. Besides abandoning the present stringent 
provisions, I would, on behalf of borrowers, suggest that the 
publication of their names, extracted from the “ Register of 
Bills of Sale,” is a hardship to which they should not be 
exposed; it causes immediate loss of credit, and often bank- 
ruptcy. Why should more publicity be attached to a mort- 
gage of chattels than to a mortgage of land P—I am, Sir, &c.,. 

H. C. 





MISSIONARY WORK. 

[To THe Epitor oF THE “SpxctaTor,’’] 
S1r,—Towards the close of your article on “ Missionary Work” 
which appeared in the Spectator on May Sth, you say :— The 
missionaries, full of their experience, will deny for the most 
part the truth of what we say.” Asa missionary of twenty- 
eight years’ experience in India, I agree for the most part with 
what you therein said. Missionary societies do depend too 
exclusively on European agency; but the policy of the society 
is very much shaped by the practice of its missionaries; and 
they hitherto, at least in India, have too little appreciated 
the native agency which is, or might be, at their service. The 
progress of missionary work in India has been comparatively 
slow, and Indian missionaries were very late in awaking to 
the necessity of having a native evangelistic agency ; one 
cannot say how far this lateness may have been accountable 





rural dean having power to attend whenever an appli- 
cation be made from within his deanery. There is a 





for that slowness. Even now, the native agency we have is 
too often overburdened with an education and training on 
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Enropean lines, and trammelled by traditions with which 
they have no real sympathy. The raw material out of which 
our native preachers and pastors are made is far other than 
that supplied to the training colleges and theological halls 
at home; yet our training schools here are but faint echoes of 
those through which the missionaries themselves passed. 
The deepest need of the native Christian Church in India is 
spirituality,—it is woefully wanting; and what is most to be 
desired for all our agents is an entire consecration of heart 


and life. 

We missionaries seem to be too much shackled by our 
antecedents, or perhaps have not imagination and sympathy 
enongh to get into the heart and mind of the people. How- 
ever it may be, our native Churches are only feeble reflections 
of the Churches at home, and in the brighter sunshine and 
richer colouring of India they wear a sombre look, and some- 
how seem sad and cheerless. In a land of so much intel- 
lectual activity and of such ancient civilisation we naturally 
expect that when the people assimilate any quite new idea— 
say Christianity as a religion—it will appear in a somewhat 
new, and perhaps, improved dress; that the native Christian 
Church, when firmly rooted, will develop new forms of worship 
and service and modifications of creed, in accord with the 
spirit of the people. Why should any such development be 
discouraged now? In most Indian missions we have at least 
the beginnings of a native clergy; but, as I have already 
hinted, they are unnatually cramped and restrained. Perhaps 
we missionaries do not sufficiently trust the native padri; we 
may sometimes even jealously withhold from him the authority 
and consequent influence which rightly should be his. Some 
years ago, I remember, a missionary was appointed to officiate 
for a European brother who had gone home on furlough. He 
was much surprised to find that the native padri, who had been 
ordained some years before to minister to the native Church 
there, had not once been allowed to baptise even an infant or 
to administer the Holy Communion, the European missionary 
having strictly reserved for himself the celebration of those 
rites. I donot give that as an example of what is common 
amongst us, but as an extreme manifestation of the spirit 
which more or less moves us all.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

W. Bonnar. 





JUBILEE REMINISCENCES. 

[To THs EpiTor or THE “ SprctaTor,”’] 
S1r,—Another Jubilee reminiscence—in this case revealing a 
rastic child’s mind—may perhaps be interesting. In a 
Gloucestershire Congregational church the minister was 
praying that her Majesty’s strength might be spared, &c., 
and a little girl turned to my sister, and whispered, “ Lor’, 
teacher, what be he a-prayin’ for the Queen for? be her bad 
a-bed?” Evidently prayer for the Queen, no less than for 
any one else, was associated in the child’s mind with a serious 
illness.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLTON WILKINSON. 


97 Park Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 3rd. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—Is it too late to send a Jubilee story? Ten years ago, 
when every one was talking of the Queen’s Jubilee, a gentle- 
man friend of ours heard the following conversation between 
two Scotchwomen :—“ Can ye tell me, wamman, what is it 
they ca’ a Jubilee ?”— Weel, it’s this,” said her neighbour. 
“ When folk has been mairred twenty-five year, that’s a silver 
waddin’, And when they have been mairred fifty year, that’s 
a gowden waddin’; but if the man’s deid, than it’s a Jubilee.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newbold, Liscard. A. H. Linpsay. 





THE JUBILEE BONFIRES. 
¥ [To raz Epiror or THE “Spxctator.”] 
S1r,—On the night of June 22nd I was at Crowborough in 
a house close to the beacon, and with a very wide view on all 
sides. From the windows I counted sixty beacons. At the 
distance they were from me they all looked like large red 
stars or lamps. With opera-glasses I could see that some of 
the larger, doubtless the nearer, lights ended at the top in a 
pointed light leaning to one side, without doubt the flame 
blown to one side by the wind; but without glasses I could 
not see even that, and in no case could I discover the slightest 


light which was burning. Then, the night being quite dark, 
I could not locate the beacons at all; they might have been 
at any distance or in any place, as far as I could see. I knew 
that the brightest must be the nearest, but there was nothing 
to indicate where they were. I could not form a guess at 
their relative positions.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. T. F. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(To tas Epiror or THE “ Srxectator.”’) 
Srr,—I have not seen the fact noticed in speech or in news- 
paper—and our after-dinner orators in returning thanks 
for the Navy are not always original—that one hundred 
years ago—1797—occurred the mutinies at (Spithead and) 
the Nore. “In. almost every particular the seaman of 1797 
was ill-treated.” Impressment, pay, food, personal ill-treat- 
ment,—all were causes for the mutiny. Nelson himself, 
always solicitons for the sailor, thought the grievances very 
real. The result was that on May 22nd the mutiny broke 
out, “the greatest danger, perhaps, that England had en- 
countered since the Armada sailed into the Channel.” Yet 
the spirit of the sailors was such that of the Spithead 
remonstrance the following noble words formed part: “ We 
agree in opinion that we should suffer double the hardships 
we have hitherto experienced before we would suffer the 
Crown of England to be in the least imposed upon (sic) by 
any Power in the world.” This mutiny thoroughly alarmed 
the country, drove sleep from Pitt’s pillow, and gave rise to 
exceptional legislation. Now, what have we seen at Spithead 
within the last few days? A magnificent fleet, a contented 
and disciplined Navy,—a harvest from the culture of the 
seaman, as liberal as it has been foreseeing. The Jack Tar 
of 1897 glories in his duties; his brother of 1797 did his duty, 
but revolted from his treatment by the country. It is some- 
thing to dwell upon with pure satisfaction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. P. 





AMERICAN WHEAT. 
(To rue Epiron or THE ‘“‘ SPEcTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of July 3rd you called attention to 
the demand made by American farmers for a bounty on 
wheat grown for export, and for the reasons stated you think 
the boon will be granted, in which case you believe it possible 
that wheat in Europe may again sink in price to 15s. per 
quarter. You warn the landlords of England that if the 
American farmers succeed in obtaining a bounty English 
farmers could no longer continue to pay rent. Live-stock is 
now, and has for many years past been, the sheet-anchor of 
British and Irish farming. Nearly 70 per cent. of the 
agricultural income is derived from live-stock, whereas out 
of a total of about £180,000,000 only about 5 per cent. hae 
in recent years been contributed by home-grown wheat. No 
doubt in the counties where wheat is most largely grown the 
effect of a bounty on wheat grown for export from America 
would press heavily, but the widespread ruin predicted would 
assuredly not follow so long as the bounty were confined to: 
wheat.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert E. TuRNBULL. 


The Shrewsbury Club, Shrewsbury, July 7th. 





A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

[To tHe Eprtor or THE “ SpectTaTor.”’} 
S1r,—The other night I heard a distinguished Scottish Pro- 
fessor relate a curious coincidence which might add another 
to the many subtle, insoluble questions relative to the specu- 
lative regions of the unknown in Nature, animate and in- 
animate. He stated that one day a woman was brought to 
his surgery, having been shot in the head with a bullet 
from a pistol. She had been in an auction-room. While 
the auctioneer was exhibiting and selling the pistol, it went 
off and shot the woman. He was unaware it had been loaded. 
The bullet was not found. The woman died. The auctioneer 
was tried for manslaughter, but was acquitted, the jury 
finding that the cause of death was accidental. 

About ten years thereafter another woman was brough\ 
to the surgery of the Professor one day. She had been 
shot in the breast with a bullet from a pistol. The 
woman and her husband had inténded to emigrate. 
The husband had bought a pistol to defend himself 
from the attacks of robbers or savages in a foreign land. 





blaze or flickering, or anything to show it was not a steady 


While examining the pistol in his house it went off, shooting 
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his wife, who was sitting opposite. The bullet was found; 
the woman recovered. The husband was tried for reckless 
use of firearms, but was acquitted. After the trial the chief 
criminal officer—whod, singularly enough, had charge of both 
cases—presented the pistol to the Professor. It was the 
same weapon that had caused both accidents. He stated 
that the criminal authorities had returned the pistol on the 
first. occasion to the party to whom it belonged. After the 
second accident it was deemed advisable to put the 
weapon in safe keeping. Ultimately the Professor handed 
over the pistol as a unique but dangerous relic to a Scottish 
museum. It -bears a historical inscription. Unfortunate 
coincidences are not infrequent with people. The Professor 
has more of them. Ships, too, come under a similar 
category, even when their names are changed. Some sailors, 
from what is termed superstition, steer clear of these. Can 
there be an occult but perpetual law, causing dramatic 
results periodically, in such matters P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dundee. . JOHN OGILvy. 








BOOKS. 


JUBILEE VERSE.* 


A survey of the verse that has been written on this occasion 
inclines one to think that Mr. Gladstone was perhaps right— 
if, indeed, it was his doing—in postponing the choice of a 
Poet-Laureate, and that Lord Salisbury did not do so badly 
in selecting, if a choice was to be made, Mr. Alfred Austin 
for the honour. No one has risen to the height of the argu- 
ment. Possibly the argument was too high for any but a 
commanding genius to rise to. The magnitude and variety of 
the theme may have been overwhelming. The personal 
qualities of the Queen, the marvellous growth of her Empire, 
the triumphs of peace and war which her sixty years of 
sovereignty have witnessed, the splendid roll of the great 
and good who have served her and her people, these things 
combine to make a subject which would overpass any strength 
but the very greatest. Some good things, even some fine 
things, have been said about this or that aspect of it, but 
about the whole certainly nothing adequate. 

Mr. Alfred Austin seems to us to show more mastery of 
his craft than any of his competitors. His verse never fails 
in dignity and melody; he has the “grand style” at his 
command. One of his stanzas is, we think, absolutely the 
best that has been written on the theme. But his ode has 
serious faults. The first three stanzas say very prettily that 
it was summer when the Queen came to her throne, but they 
say it at far too great a length. One or two descriptive touches 
to mark the time would have been better than seven or eight. 
Then the six stanzas of the speech put into the Queen’s 
mouth are not in the best form. A meditation would have 
been more appropriate than a speech. The Queen certainly 
thought these things, or something like them, but she did 
not and could not have said them. What she did say was the 
pathetic little utterance made years before when she learnt 
how near she was to the throne: “I will be good.” Would 
it have been beyond the poet’s art to give us this with the 
real circumstances? The tribute to the husband’s helpful 
influence is not unequal to the occasion. In the stanzas that 
follow, where the widowed Queen expresses her devotion to 
the task which thenceforward she must perform alone, Mr. 
Austin is at his best. 

“Their thoughts shall be my thoughts, their aim my aim, 
Their free-lent loyalty my right divine ; 
Mine will I make their triumphs, mine their fame, 
Their sorrows mine,” 
ts admirable. The second line is a veritable “ jewel, six- 
words-long.” Nor is the next stanza unworthy,— 
“ And I will be the bond to link them all 
In patriot purpose till my days be done, 
So that in mind and might, whate’er befall, 
They still keep One.” 
( Keep,” by the way, is a somewhat clumsy phrase.) We 
cannot but think that stanzas xxiv.-xxix., describing Greater 





* (1.) Victoria, June 20th, 1837—June 20th, 1897. By Alfred Austin. London: 
Macmillan and Co.—(2.) June 22nd, 1887: an Ode. By Lewis Morris. (Times 
Newspaper.) ——(3.) The Longest Reign: an Ode on the Completion of the Sixtieth 
Year of the Reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria. By William John Courthope. 
Oxford: Olarendon Press.——(4.) Queen-Empress and Empire, 1837-1897. By 

rge Francis Savage-Armstrong. London: Mareus Ward and Co.—Q(5.) 





England, are the weakest in the Ode; still, as a whole, we 
should put it first. 

Sir Lewis Morris is, as usual, sadly unequal. He can ga 
poetical things, and then lapse suddenly into unmistakeable 
prose. 


“Twelve centuries ago our Britain rose 
Girt round by watchful foes,” 


are lines which, though not notable in themselves, would hava 
served as an adequate beginning of a fine passage, but they 
introduce only the very poor commonplace of— 


“And did prevail at last—such power in valour lies, 
Such force the brain, the arm of Freedom fires, 
Such lofty thought her soul inspires.” 
He begins well, again, with— 
“ Mixed is the journey of a nation’s life, 
Through frowning mountain-pass and flowery plain, 
Through peaceful halcyon days, rude storms of civil strife, 
Brief pleasure, longer pain.” 
Nor are the lines— 
«Mother of freemen! over all the earth 
Thy Empire-children come to birth,” 
open to censure, but it is quite impossible to say “vast 
continents are thine, or sprung from thee,” or to talk of 
“giant commonwealths” being “nourished at thy breast.” 
The passage beginning with “Ah, honoured, thin-drawn 
life!” and ending at “this pomp makes history,” is perhaps 
the best in the Ode. We could have spared being told how— 


‘*‘ All the glittering palace-balconies 
Are animate with bright patrician eyes ; ” 
but what follows is distinctly good (though “ plaudits loud” 
is weak) :— 
« And from our mighty mother, and the hum 
Of labour-teeming towns, from mine and loom 
And the blurred forges’ mingled glow and gloom, 
Throngs the unnumbered, league-long crowd, 
Waiting, with yearning hearts and plaudits loud, 
To see along the fluttering, flower-hung street, 
With trumpet blare and measured, martial feet, 
Down clear perspectives of the sunlit ways, 
The jewelled pageant pass to prayer and praise 
For blessings that have been and peace and length of days!” 


Professor Courthope seldom rises beyond a certain academic 
elegance of expression. Perhaps he is at his best in the 
following :— 
“ As the young oak, with slender girth 

And clinging root, begins to share 

The virtues of his parent earth, 

And drinks the breath of ambient air; 

Such, Liege Lady, such wast Thou, 

When first upon Thy girlish brow, 

Tender, virginal, and fair, 

The circle of Thy fathers’ crown descended ; 

So early with Thy inmost being blended 

The weight and burden of the public care; 

As the growing oak each spring 

Adds to its girth a wider ring, 

Till with glad eyes men see him rise 

To shadow all the grateful land ; 

So have we seen, O Empress Queen, 

Thy spirit with Thy realms expand.” 


Possibly it is the disadvantage of a Professor of Poetry to 
have varied and incongruous styles at his command, but he 
ought to be able to avoid mixing them. How strangely, for 
instance, in the middle of what is meant for lyrical flow, 
comes the antithetical— 

“ Flows where it lists, and blesses whom it wills.” 


Dr. Savage-Armstrong’s verse is not easy to classify. It 
is somewhat like what used to be called “ Pindaric,” before 
scholars had discovered that Pindar wrote by the strictest of 
rules. Butit is certainly vigorous. The writer is at his best 
in describing the growth of the Empire. Here is a sample:— 


«“ And the sons of the sea-men, the sons of the reinless 
Rovers and raiders, ruled and obeyed; 
Felled the forest, and furrowed the wilderness ; 
Set in the solitudes city and stronghold, 
Garden and grain-field, the grape and the citron ; 
Bridged the abysses and broadened the highways ; 
Broke through the battlemented-barrier of mountains ; 
Fought with the forces and fury of ocean ; 
Struck the storm-wave, steady in onset, 
Back from the bounds they had built to baffle it, 
Hurling it high as it heaved to o’erwhelm; 
Wielded the work-hammer; wrought in the furnaces ; 
Wrought at the weave-loom ; welded the metal joints ; 
Dug in the depth and the dusk of the mine-hell ; 





Jubilee Greeting at Spithead to the Men of Greater Britain. By Theodore Watts- 
Dunten., London: John Lane, 





Sbeeted the ship in its shells of iron ; 
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Stored the steam’s strength; stayed the cloud-fire ; 
Ordered the orderless under their mastery ; 

Shook off the shackles of serf and of bondslave; 

Housed the homeless ones; holp the stricken onesg 
Painted the picture ; piled up the pinnacle; 

Chiselled the chaste, white, cold, clear marble ; 
Fashioned a fairy-world of fancies, 

Magical melodies, marvels of rime-work, 

Dreams the divinest, dreams of the heaven-born 

Poets, the princes most potent of earth ; 

Stretched to the star worlds; strove with the mysteries ; 
Reasoned; unravelled the riddles of Nature ; 

Rivalled the radience of Rome in her majesty ; 

Measured their might with the might of the world. ..... 


The writer’s form leaves much to be desired, but he has 


something to say. 
Mz. Watts-Dunton mostly limits himself to one part of his 
subject, the naval might and glories of England viewed in 
regard of the relation between the Mother-country and the 
Colonies. He dedicates his verse to Mr. Swinburne as well as 
to the “ Men of Greater Britain,” and it is not difficult to see 
the influence of this poet’s later work. The inspiration of the 
following is plain enough :— 
“Therefore this sight is yours and ours 
Whose fathers see it, wheresoe’er they dwell: 
Not even the breath of Eden flowers 
Can win them from the Channel’s salt sweet smell ; 
And yonder skyey wings that hover 
Kindling each steel-clad titan till he glows— 
Wings of Old England’s Angel-lover— 
Your fathers see them shine above her— 
They see our Angel of the Channel cover 
Spithead with rose.” 


The influence is not all for good. There is sometimes more 
sound than sense. It is not easy to say who is the “ Angel of 
the Channel” (is it the “cherub that sits up aloft” ?) or how 
he “covers Spithead with rose.” Perhaps the best part of the 
poem is where Mr. Watts-Dunton shows how the Victorian 
Age surpasses the one which may be matched with it, the 
Elizabethan, in the union, which the latter did not know, of the 
“three great sisters,” England, Scotland, and Ireland, a 
union which has its counterpart all over the world :— 


“This makes the billows leap along 

With finer gallop—leap because they know 
How love hath made the sisters strong 

To meet the foe, though all the world be foe— 
Because they hear another sound, 

A girdle of music round the orb of waters— 
Voices from those who, standing round 
All shores where ocean waves rebound— 

Stand there with British feet on British ground 

Britannia’s Daughters.” 





OXFORD RECHRONICLED.* 

THERE is an old story told of a gracious Sovereign who had 
to bestow the seals of office upon a venerable Minister of 
unblemished character in the place of a younger and more 
brilliant colleague who had been obliged to retire in conse- 
quence of irregularities of conduct. “You see, my Lord,” 
she said as she gave them, “ how much better it is to be good 
than clever.” We hope to be pardoned if some such reflection 
occurred to us in connection with the book before us, as we 
could not avoid thinking in some respects, not how much 
better it is to be readable than learned, but that learning by 
itself is not always readable. This little volume is so full of 
knowledge acquired from many sources and in many ways 
upon subjects always interesting to the academic and 
antiquarian mind, that we could wish Mr. Wells better 
gifted with that rare art of narrative which blends such 
materials together in a pleasant and informing whole. 
“About the year of our Lord, 727, lived in the city 
of Oxford a Prince named Didan,” so Antony Wood begins 
his charming story of St. Frideswyde, the daughter of 
Didan. And with the extract Mr. Wells opens his book, 
making us want a great deal more of it, like the children. 
There is something so quaint in the old story-teller’s assump- 
tion that Oxford was a city long before 727, and that the 
Princes lived in it for preference, as the ladies do now. And 
it is indeed to connect the old with the new to learn that 
eleven hundred and seventy years ago Frideswyde took refuge 
from her unwelcome lover, the King of Leicester, among the 
swine in the Bampton Woods, though if that was the origin 
of the famous Bampton Lectures we are left untold. But no 


* Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A., Wadham College, Illustrated 








more was to be heard of Oxford after this until 912, when the 
English Chronicle tells us through Mr. Wells that the great 
King Edward took “Lundenbyrg and Oxnaford, and all the 
lands that were obedient thereto.” As far back as the first 
part of the twelfth century there were schools in Oxford, hard 
by the palace of the scholar-King, Henry Beauclere, which 
stood to the north-east of Worcester College; and at the 
same early day we find Theobald of Etampes, with “sixty or 
one hundred clerks, more or less, under him,” keeping up a 
war with the monks and calling the monasteries by very 
bad names. “Thus early,” says our chronicler, “were 
Oxford scholars on the side of the secular against the 
monastic clergy.” During the quarrel of Henry II. 
with Becket Mr. Wells believes in a large immigra- 
tion of students from Paris to Oxford; and Giraldus 
Cambrensis having written a Topography of Ireland, resolved 
to give readings of it at Oxford, because the clergy there 
chiefly flourished and excelled in clerkship. There was good 
time to spare for education then; for the reading lasted three 
days, on the first of which the reader entertained the poor of 
the town, on the second all the doctors, and on the third the 








rest of thescholars. During this reign began the organisation 
of the University as well as the Constitution; and in 1214 we 
have the first mention of its Chancellor. Mr. Wells denies 
altogether, as we might expect, that the University was in 
any sense founded by a single man, whether Alfred, with 
whom a pleasant fiction connects University College, or his 
successors. According to him it was a trades-union of the 
Oxford masters, which had succeeded in gaining for itself the 
ecciesiastical independence for which Becket died. The 
character of the union our author calls democratic, paving the 
way for humble students to the highest posts in England. 


It is, however, from the history of Oxford’s beginnings to 
the chapters upon the different Colleges that the reader of this 
book will probably turn with the greater interest. Their names 
are such household words in England, apart altogether from 
the proud band of University men, that the stories of 
Christchurch, and Magdalen, and Balliol will be inevitably 
attractive. We cannot help naming together the three which 
strike most upon the popular ear,—‘‘ The House,” as Christ- 
church calls herself, for her proportions, and for the famous 
church which is at once a cathedral and a College chapel; 
Magdalen, for her incomparable beauty; and Balliol, for her 
enduring fame in the fields of scholarship. Add that in the . 
long records of “the eights” Brasenose claims easily the 
first position on the whole, and that St. John’s, the College of 
Laud, claims, we believe, half the great suburbs which have 
sprung up round the parks, and given to much of modern 
Oxford an appearance painfully suggestive of Leamington,. 
besides owning the loveliest gardens in which a weary foot 
may rest. Mr. Wells is very modest in his account of his 
own College, pretty little Wadham, whose two most famous 
alumni were such very different personages as Admiral Blake, 
who took his degree in 1617, and in our own day the famous 
Lord Chancellor, Richard Bethell, Lord Westbury. But it 
is a curious comment upon the popular saying, that every 
Oxford man would wish to be of his own College first, and 
failing that to belong to Magdalen, that it is perhaps only in 
his account of that College that the chronicler loses some- 
thing of his grave impartiality and grows almost enthusiastic. 
“The good genius of Magdalen College,” he says, “has been 
triumphant to the last,” speaking of St. Swithin’s Buildings 
and of the President’s lodgings abutting on the Founder’s 
Tower as the most beautiful modern buildings in Oxford added 
to the loveliest group of the old. Nor does be omit to mention 
the hall of Magdalen College School, lying between the 
College and Long Wall Street, and erected by Buckler in 
1851, as “one of the most pleasing pieces of modern Gothic 
in Oxford.” 


A wonderful record of eminent men is the story of 
“ autocratic Balliol,” the famous seat of learning which owed 
its origin to a sin and a penance, seeing that John de Balliol, 
a great Baron of the North and father of Robert Bruce’s 
rival, “unjustly vexed and enormously damnified” the 
churches of Tynemouth and Durham, and was sentenced to 
undergo a public scourging, and to endow four students at 
Oxford. Out of the which whipping and endowment, piously 
carried out by his widow Devorguilla, grew the life and 
repute of classic Balliol, the record of whose sons, at all 
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John Wycliffe, Master about 1360, and rans through John 
Evelyn and Lockhart, Tait and Dr. Temple, Adam Smith 
and Robert Southey, Clough and Matthew Arnold, Swin- 
burne and Coleridge and Lord Bowen, down to Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The selection is a little arbitrary, but Mr. Wells speaks 
of the “ modernness” of Balliol as one of its main character- 
istics, and quite provides a crumb of comfort for the dis- 
satisfied in telling us that in one sense she may none the 
less claim to be the oldest of Oxford Colleges, because her 
first students were lodged (before 1266) in a hired house close 
to St. Mary Magdalen, and consequently have practically 
eccupied the same site ever since their beginning. We shall 
the less resent hearing that in other respects she was un- 
important, being at first a simple almshouse for students, 
efter the fashion of early Paris rather than those of Oxford, 
and even hope that she was belied when Prideaux wrote of 
ker in 1674, that “there is over against Balliol a dingy, 
horrid, scandalous alehouse fit for none but draymen and 
tinkers. Here the Balliol men continually lie, and by per- 
petual bubbing add art to their natural stupidity, to make 
themselves sots.” At all events, they had improved on that 
when a cynical Master is said to have addressed a knot 
cf dandies amongst them with the rebuke, often attributed to 
a great Cambridge don, “ Gentlemen, whatever time you can 
spare from the adornment of your persons you devote to the 
neglect of your minds; ” and there was not much bubbing 
remaining in the time of T. H. Green. Ruskin and Newman, 
our two first writers of prose, were not of Balliol; while for 
Premiers we go to Christchurch. Gladstone and Salisbury 
and Rosebery all came from the House. 

Space would very soon fail us if we were to attempt to 
follow Mr. Wells much further into the really voluminous 
records which one is fairly astonished to find compressed intoso 
small a volume. For itis one to carry about in the pocket, and 
to dip into and enjoy at times,—being, as we have ventured to 
say, full rather of the materials for reading than what we should 
eall reading itself. The old schools and the Bodleian, the halls 
and staircases of Christchurch, the sun-dial and the famous 
quads, and the open-air pulpit of Magdalen, all pass in 
pleasant review, while the modern features of the place are 
judiciously passed over. When the present writer paid a first 
visit to the new schools the other day, his guide could only 
find time to describe the places where the “ young people” 
took refreshments during the balls, and the ladies took their 
hats off. And he meditated much upon the strange and vital 
ehanges in the midst of which the academic and once 
monastic city stands,—changes all brought about, if a tale of 
some years since be true, by a meeting of the younger Fellows 
of a certain College to discuss their statutes, and to discover 
that there was nothing in them whatever to prevent their 
marrying and holding their Fellowships all the same. And 
80 they did. And in so doing, though they knew it not, they 
were the founders, like Columbus, of another world. 





LONDON CHARITIES—1850-1897.* 

THESE two volumes, separated as they are by nearly half a 
century, present, as may be supposed, an interesting con- 
trast. This contrast is to be found, not so much in increased 
numbers and expenditure, as in the new directions which 
benevolence has taken. Mr. Dumville tells us that he gives 
particulars of “over a thousand charitable institutions,” 
whereas his predecessor in 1850, though including various 
societies, &c., which would not now find a place in a book of 
“‘ London Charities,” does not reach to half the number. In- 
come, or it would perhaps be better to say expenditure, for not 
a few charities habitually spend more than they receive, has 
been very largely increased. But then London itself has grown 
vastly since 1850. So great is the increase of population, of area 
included in the term (Mr. Low thought Deptford hardly within 
the range of London), and, most important consideration of 
all, of wealth, that it would not be easy to say whether the 
Londoners of to-day are more benevolent than their fath2rs. 
Anyhow, it is more profitable to dwell upon the change in the 
Aims and methods of charity. 

In some respects we may certainly claim to be wiser. 
There is not, for instance, we may venture to say, a church 
or chapel which retains the custom practised in “St. John’s 





* (1) The Charities of London. By Sampson Low, sen. London: 
oun Low. 1850.—(2.) Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London. Rdited 


R. Damville, B.A, London: Simpson Low, Marston, and Uv. 1897. 





Chapel, Bedford Row” (it has long since ceased to exist), 
where a Sacramental Fund of £200 a year was “ distributed 
in small weekly pensions to the poor who regularly attend the 
chapel.” The thing, of course, still goes on, but not in g 
form so naked and unabashed. 


Perhaps the most salutary and significant change is that 
which concerns the care of children. In 1850 there was but 
one institution specially designed for their wants,—the 
“Royal Infirmary for Children.” This seems to have 
been little more than a dispensary, and it is repre. 
sented as not prosperous, with “an accumulating debt of 
about £500 for drugs.” (The amount, by the way, seems enor. 
mous; a good part of England could be physicked for £500.) 
Mr. Low adds: ‘A Hospital for Children is now designed.” 
This was probably the Great Ormond Street “ Hospital for 
Sick Children,” which dates back to 1852, and which last year 
relieved 1,616 in and 21,808 out patients. There are more 
than a dozen similar institutions now at work, spending 
among them considerably more than £50,000 per annum, 
But the modern care for children goes much further than 
this. In 1850 we had scarcely so much as thought of sucha 
work as that of the “ National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.” The laissez-faire Radicals of the day, 
who are now an almost extinct party, would have condemned 
any such departure as an interference with personal liberty 
and parental responsibility. We have travelled a long way 
since then, and the Society is one of the most powerful and 
effective organisations of the time. It controls a large 
revenue, more than £50,000, and claims to have benefited in 
a single year 160,000 sufferers. In the same category area 
number of minor methods of beneficence, Country Holidays, 
Free Holidays, Fresh Air Missions, and so forth. One of 
these institutions spent last year nearly £20,000, and gave 
a “good time” to more than 28,000 children. Yet another 
mode of helping the helpless is the “ Free Dinner Fand” 
for Board-school children, spending £1,074 in this year, and 
the “London Schools’ Dinner Association,” with an outlay 
of £1,227. We are not concerned, at present, to discuss the 
policy of the movement. It is enough to say that it is highly 
characteristic of the time. 

Near akin to this are the concrete forms in which the grow- 
ing tenderness to the sufferings of animals shows itself. The 
“Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” 
was at work in 1850, but its sphere of action was narrowly 
limited, for it instituted 150 prosecutions only. In 1896—we 
hardly know whether to be encouraged or disheartened by the 
figures—it obtained 6,676 convictions. Whether the total of 
brutality is diminished or no, it is anyhow very narrowly 
watched. With a less mixed feeling of satisfaction we notice 
the foundation in 1871 of the Brown Institution for the 
treatment and study of the diseases of domestic animals, 
“the Dogs’ Home,” which, supported almost entirely by con- 
tributions, spends £3,576 in the year. Nor do dogs monopolise 
our care and attention. There is a “Home of Rest for 
Horses,” and the Dogs’ Home has a branch in which starving 
cats are admitted. 


To return to the alleviation off human suffering, we find 
that in 1850 the only provision for the incurable was a 
specially endowed ward in the Westminster Hospital in 
which seven hopeless cases were treated at the cost of about 
£500. This expenditure is now increased more than a 
hundredfold, the “ British Home” expending nearly £20,000, 
and the “ Royal Hospital” nearly £30,000, while there are 
three other homes where the same class of cases is received ; 
and yet another, with the touching name of the Friedenheim 
(Home of Peace), in which the dying are received. The editor 
of 1850 declares that he had “ made considerable search for 
a distinct charity, said to be existing under the designation 
of ‘Society for the Relief of Incurables,’” and failed to 
find it. 

Another encouraging feature in the London charities of to- 
day is to be found in the various societies for helping time- 
expired criminals. In 1850 the “ Sheriffs’ Fund” stood alone. 
A Government grant of £3,000 had lately been withdrawn 
from a refuge for male criminals, with the result that it had 
been closed, and one for females was struggling for existence. 
Now seven or eight institutions, local and general, are 
successfully at work. One alone expended more than £5,000 
last year in assisting 836 ex-prisoners. The treatment of 
inebriates is another novelty, though little has yet been done 
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in this direction, for there are but two homes on the list, and 
both for women of the middle class. 

The provision for orphans is, one may say, the very oldest 
form of human benevolence. Here itis growth and specialisa- 
tion that we find. In 1850 there were fifteen orphanages of 
one kind and another, with an income of something more than 
£40,000. Now we have five times the number, with certainly 
more than five times tie income. Possibly of all recent 
developments “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” is the most 
remarkable. Nothing like this vast work can be found in the 
record of 1850. Its extent, reaching as it does to nearly 5,000 
children, and its recognition of the principle of the “ home,” 
as opposed to the “ barrack,” combine to distinguish it. 





TWENTY-SIX YEARS IN CHINA.* 
Smpuicity is the keynote of this record of work with the 
Chinese Inland Mission for twenty-six years. The writer 
says :— 

“Many incidents have been forgotten; others too sacred for 

the public eye necessarily omitted; but if what has been written 
of the joys and sorrows, encouragements and disappointments, of 
a missionary’s life, will serve to cheer some lonely heart and 
strengthen some feeble knees that are apt to be weary through 
the difficulties of the way, by reminding them afresh of the Lord’s 
own promise, ‘In due season ye shall reap if ye faint not,’ my 
effort will not have been in vain.” 
It is not possible, therefore, to criticise such a book, and yet 
many of our Scotch readers and others interested in “ unde- 
nominational” missionary work will be glad to have their 
attention called to it, as, on its own lines, it is one of the 
most readable of such volumes. It is just suitable for 
those readers who liked John Paton’s biography. Every one 
who could read this book with pleastre will know what that 
remark means, and those who do not had better not begin 
with this biography to make acquaintance witb the simple 
piety of the Scotch Christian who knows the literal text of 
the Holy Scriptures, and who knows nothing else. Moreover, 
those who accept the historical churchmanship of Christendom 
would at best regret such things as the admission of an un- 
baptised Christian to a “communion service,” and other 
practices, or glosses upon literal texts, which would seem to 
them to be the outcome of real ignorance. We hope thas 
to have made it clear to those who do not know what religious 
bodies the Chinese Inland Mission represents, that there are 
many who, primd facie, will be offended, and many who will 
be delighted with the teaching of the book. 


Leaving that point, there are two lines of interest in the 
volames,—the insight which all plain tales give intu character, 
and the information which is derived from reading of those 
lives spent on the outposts of Christian work. From other 
sources, as well as from the volume before us, the truthful- 
ness of the narrative may be taken for granted, and that in 
spite of the difference of phraseology and the utter division 
in matters of external religion, one reads a story which might 
be summed up in the words of St. Ignatius Loyola, carried by 
St. Francis Xavier long ago to China, but never heard of by 
the circles which support the Chinese Inland Mission. Yet 
is not this the “same spirit”? St. Ignatius Loyola says :— 

“We must, then, above all things, endeavour to establish in 
ourselves a complete indifference to all created things, even that 
of which the use is not forbidden us; not preferring, as far as 
depends on us, health to sickness, riches to poverty, honour to 
humiliation, a long life to a short one.” 

There is little difference between the spirit of the Society of 
the Jesuits and that of the Stotts of the Inland Mission. 

It seems that in 1865 one of the workers in the city of 
Glasgow, a Miss Grace Ciggie, went through certain spiritual 
experiences, of which, aided by the habits of her station, school, 
and country, she is able to ‘speak very freely. Those who 
have worked with various classes of young women know 
what a help and what a hindrance to true spiritual life is 
found in the outspokenness demanded by those of all bodies 
which base their membership on the assertions of the 
members. But, where the character is true and living, the 
Unveiling of the simple soul must take place in some way or 
other, and the sight of a measure of attainment of goodness 
may be as helpful to others still straggling, as the hearing of 
good music is to a student, or the reading of good literature 
ig to a writer. Excellence, or indeed any attainment, in 
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others is provocative. So, the narration of the way in which 
her vocation came to the young girl, who “ had never heard ” 
of another “going to a heathen land,” may be very 
useful to others. She wished to go; she had to stay 
through illness, Then, after she had become resigned 
to stay, she was able to go. The narrative passes lightly 
over what strikes an outsider as quaint. That mission and 
some others are best served, it is thought, by married 
workers; the “strapping old maids” vigorously demanded 
by an English Bishop in the African Church are at a dis- 
count; so Miss Grace Ciggie, an enthusiastic girl such as 
some of us can easily picture, and Mr. Stott, who had been 
lamed from farm work, were duly paired, and a very happy 
marriage it appears to have been. When asked “ why he, 
with only one leg, should think of going to China, Mr. Stott’s 
remark was, ‘I do not see those with two legs going, so I 
must.’” Before her marriage Miss Ciggie was extremely 
poor. She says:— 

“T had never heard of living by faith, and, if asked, could 

hardly have told the meaning of the words; but I did know if an 
earthly master sent his servant to do some special work for him, 
he would at least see that he had enough to eat, and I dared not 
think my Heavenly Father would treat His child worse than 
that.” 
As Mrs. Stott she met her privations with courage, and a 
sense of humour is evident in all her feminine experiences 
with husband, house, and servants, in circumstances far 
removed from the ken of ladies, who find such possessions 
very trying in normal circumstances. Man, for instance, 
always strikes his wife as incapable when he supposes himself 
to be most clever. Here is Mr. Stott, as a bachelor, with 
unmended stockings :— 

“One day, whilst looking in his box for something with which 
to fill up a large hole, he spied a dress coat which he had brought 
from England with him. It was useless as it was, so he thought 
it would do for mending; cutting off one of the tails and spread- 
ing it on the floor, he put his foot on the top, made a chalk mark 
all round, leaving a good flap and turnover. ‘It was a good 
evening’s work, and when I,’ says Mrs. Stott, ‘ruthlessly cut off 
the feet of the said stockings, he boasted they had lasted two 
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years. 


As for the house question, not only were there all the diffi- 
culties of a private and eventually of a community life to 
undergo, or the real dangers of its being burnt or sacked 
always a possibility and at last a fact, but the “ neighbours 
complain” also in China. There they expect to be attended 
to! The Stotts had to take down a chimney because a child 
died in the neighbourhood; but when the stable was asked 
for— 

“My husband explained that he could not afford the expense, 
but, as it was for their own benefit, they were at liberty to pull 
down the obnoxious thing and rebuild any shape they approved 
at theirown expense. The poor horse’s stable was left untouched.” 
As for servants, cooks, and such-like, the “troubles of a 
housekeeper” in China may please many who will not deeply 
enter into the story of missionary life. Certainly from the 
point of simple admiration for pioneers it is impossible not 
to be struck with the cheerfulness with which incidental 
privations were borne as well as with the calmness of those 
who carried their lives in their hands from day today. Be it 
always remembered that it is not mere death which is faced 
by the men and women of the up-country stations in China. 


Into the outcome and influence of the work done we cannot 
enter here. In detail, there are in this volume very many in- 
teresting studies of cases and characters such as make up 
the joys and sorrows of all evangelical work at home or 
abroad. There are bitter disappointments and sad failures. 
Bat none who are real in themselves ever seem to doubt that 
some supernatural influence is the means which alters the 
practical life and develops the devotional side of all who are 
lastingly influenced. Whether it be to gain advantages in 
China or advantages at home, there will always be many 
hangers-on to every religious work, and no care can be too 
great or probationary discipline too severe for such. And, 
from the present writer’s point of view, the Christianity of 
the bodies represented appears as the Christianity of Apollo 
did to Aquilla and Priscilla! Bat as against heathenesse, 
with its gruesome horrors, the Stotts and those who joined 
them had a success. A generation and more—twenty-five 
years of work—passed, and they had chapel, schools, teachers, 
preachers, and “Church members” round them, and really 
caring for them. 
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They suffered for their faith in health, and in 1888 returned 
to Scotland, thence going to Cannes, in hopes of recovery for 
Mr. Stott. But he died on Easter Sunday, 1889. The 
narrative is very touchingly told. Mrs. Stott, however, returned, 
as Naomi, to her work, finding a Ruth in Miss Bardsley. In 
1895 a very pleasantly given testimonial was presented to Mrs. 
Stott, “the one bright gleam in the midst of a cloudy sky.” 
It was the year of danger to all the foreign missions, and of 
the massacre of Ku-chang. But Mrs. Stott’s work was brought 
to an end for a time by her own breakdown from exhaustion, 
—though Mr. Hudson Taylor, who writes the preface to its 
narrative, suggests that it is as yet an “unfinished record.” 
He calls it also “an unvarnished tale.” Though we cannot 
sympathise wholly with either the methods or the doctrine of 
the China Inland missionaries, or feel that experience proves 
that the second stages of non-Church work are as useful as 
the elementary ones, we can most cordially recommend this 
volume to all who are satisfied with the principles of the 
Mission, and suggest to others that they may be interested in 
the simple and devout personalities of the narrative, without 
agreeing with all their views. 





JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES.* 

Dr. Hiww’s life as a scholar has been devoted, as he himself 
states, and as most men of letters know, to the study of 
Johnson’s life and works. The theme is a fruitful one. 
There were perhaps greater men, and there were assuredly 
greater writers, in the last century, but there is no one, thanks 
to Boswell, with whom we are so familiar, or who attracts us 
so strongly. The more we know of the “ great Cham of 
letters,” the more do we feel that “custom cannot stale his 
infinite variety.” It is possible, indeed, that his faults serve to 
make his merits more conspicuous. His intolerance, his rude- 
ness, his grotesque habits, his mad freaks, the narrowness of 
his range as a politician, the obtuseness frequently displayed 
in his literary judgments, scarcely affect, strange to say, the 
love and reverence with which he is regarded. 

We do not depreciate Boswell’s consummate gift as a 
biographer when we say that his fussy inquisitiveness and 
total lack of delicacy and reticence would have irretrievably 
damaged the character of a smaller man; upon Johnson, and 
on the thousands of readers who regard him as a companion 
and a friend, Boswell has conferred an inestimable benefit. 
He has written one of the most delightful books in the 
language, not because he was “a great fool,” as Macaulay 
absurdly says, but because he was a great literary artist, and 
in the pursuit of his art spared neither his hero nor himself. 
George Henry Lewes justly observed that he regarded the 
biography as a sort of test book, and that according to a 
man’s judgment of that book he was apt to form a judgment 
of him; and yet Lewes with a strange critical perversity 
praised a contemptible abridgment of the work, and observed 
that “even the staunchest admirers of Boswell’s Life must 
admit that it is three times as long as need be.” 

To our thinking, and we are sure Dr. Hill will agree with 
us, the abridgment of Boswell is as idle a task as the abridg- 
ment of the Faerie Queene or of Clarissa Harlowe. In 
curtailing Boswell’s details he is shorn of his strength; with 
a free hand and ample space he is never tedious, for only 
thus is it possible for him to give vivacity to his story, and a 
due significance to the central figure. To Johnson’s con- 
temporaries that biography was, as Mrs. Barbauld said, “like 
going to Ranelagh; you meet all your acquaintance; ” to us 
a hundred years later it affords an introduction to the best 
society of an age which is all the more attractive since it 
differs widely from our own. 

In the preface to these two handsomely printed and amply 
edited volumes Dr. Hill states that he had hoped to publish 
a new edition of the Lives of the Poets, but was turned away 
from his purpose by a letter from Mr. Leslie Stephen, asking 
him “to edit all those writings which have long been in- 
cluded under the general titleof Johnsoniana.” In doing this 
the editor works for the most part on familiar lines, and is con- 
tent to correct a faulty text, to restore omitted passages, and 
to give all needful information with regard to the authorities 
from whom he quotes. Many of the extracts are to be found 
in the edition of Boswell, edited by Croker, which Macaulay 
vainly boasted that he had “smashed;” others less familiar 
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are taken from the European Magazine, or from sources ag 
inaccessible to the general reader. Hannah More, Bishop 
Percy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Piozzi, George Steevens, 
William Seward, and other friends and acquaintances who 
figure in Boswell’s biography contribute anecdotes or reminig. 
cences to these pages, but the most interesting of Johnson’s 
admirers is wanting. “I had at first thought,” Dr. Hi} 
writes, ‘‘of giving extracts from Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, 
Reflection soon convinced me that it is too good a piece of 
work to be hacked in pieces. He who wishes to see Johnson’s 
‘fun and comical humour and love of nonsense, of which,’ she 
says, ‘he had about him more than almost anybody she ever 
saw,’ he who would know ‘Gay Sam, agreeable Sam, pleasant 
Sam,’ must turn to her pages.” 


There is nothing, perhaps, in Dr. Johnson’s story more 
remarkable than the way in which he attracted women. He 
was far too manly to tolerate the adulation upon which 
Richardson fed so greedily, and one remembers the sharp 
reproof he administered to Hannah More: “ Dearest lady, 
consider with yourself what your flattery is worth before you 
bestow it so freely;” but he loved the society of women, and 
his affection was reciprocated. His rough manners, his loud 
voice, his intolerance of argument, and the strange gesticula- 
tions which on one occasion, as Miss Reynolds states, drew 
a crowd round him when he was walking with her in 
St. James’s Park, were treated with the gentlest forbearance 
by the ladies whom Johnson honoured with his friendship, 
Mrs. Thrale, who had more to tax her patience than any one 
of them, listened to his reproofs “ with angelic sweetness of 
temper.” Hannah More, who had an appointment to flirt 
with him, and on whom he lavished every term of endearment, 
loved as much as she honoured him; Mrs. Carter, “ who could 
make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus, and work a 
handkerchief as well as compose a poem,” was another choice 
friend; and as for Miss Burney, not even her Daddy Crisp 
could have loved his Fannikin better. She was his pet, his 
dear love, and never, probably, was Fanny prouder than when 
she was first embraced by Johnson. 

The discursive character of Dr. Hill’s volumes is a striking 
and not unpleasing feature. The editor’s enjoyment of his 
work is displayed in the copious notes which, if they do not 
always illustrate the text, supply a large amount of good 
reading. Far from being content with barely fulfilling the 
duty of a commentator, Dr. Hill is constantly allured from 
the main road into many by-paths of literature and literary 
gossip. In most instances he begins with Johnson, but the 
least hint suffices to start him on his rambles, and he is so 
pleasant a guide that few readers blessed with leisure will 
object to follow in his steps. 

A few illustrations of his copious method of annotation 
may be given. When Johnson observes that as a child he 
was “touched for the evil,” the statement leads Dr. Hill to 
quote from Evelyn, from Pepys, from Hearne’s Remains, 
from the Wentworth Papers, from Hume’s History of England, 
and from Sully’s Mémoires. Johnson once told his tutor at 
Oxford that he had fined him twopence for non-attendance at 
a lecture not worth a penny, which suggests a quotation from 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; and the same authority, 
upon whom several demands are made, is quoted under Mrs. 
Piozzi’s assertion of Johnson’s incredulity. The doctor’s 
wisdom in not replying to attacks on his books suggests 
elaborate passages from Addison and Voltaire, from Hume, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Darwin; and the incidental mention 
of Hartley prompts quotations from Priestley, from Cole- 
ridge, and from De Quincey. Two more instances shall be 
given of Dr. Hill’s way of bringing his reading or knowledge 
to bear upon allusions in the text. Sir John Hawkins 
observes that Johnson was “so regardless of the hours of 
refection that at two he might be found at breakfast and at 
dinner at eight.” This statement enables the editor not only 
to quote from Bentham, from the Life of Reynolds, and from 
Horace Walpole, but to give on his own authority the follow- 
ing anecdote, which is new to us and may be to our readers :— 
““When a few years ago the Prince of Wales asked General 
Gordon, soon after his return from the Soudan, to dine with 
him, the General replied that he was sorry he could not accept 
the invitation as at the hour named he was always in bed.” 

Writing in 1780 Hannah More relates how she went to Mrs. 
Ord’s assembly, having been dressed for the purpose by Mrs. 
Garrick, and how she found there all the old set, the John- 
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gons, the Thrales, the Pepyses, &ec. The last name reminds 
the editor of an amusing anecdote, which, like many of the 
game lively character, preserves his notes from dullness :— 
“Mr. Pepys, advising Hannah More to choose interesting 
subjects for her letters, as they might hereafter be published, 
continues: ‘Why don’t you wear your ring, my dear P’ says 
a father in some play to his daughter.—‘ Because, papa, it 
hurts me when anybody squeezes my hand.”’—‘ What business 
have you to have your hand squeezed ? ’—‘ Certainly not; but 
still you know, papa, one would like to keep it in squeezable 


999 


order. 
Dr. Johnson said that all works which describe manners 


require notes in sixty or seventy years or less. These 
Johnsonian Miscellanies describe manners and much besides 
with which Dr. Hill’s knowledge makes him admirably 


competent to deal. 





SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS.* 


Tus inexhaustible mine of fact and fiction connected with 
recent events in South A ‘rica has been bored with yet another 
shaft by Mr. Reginald scatham, who appears, from a phrase 
in his introduction, to be a journalist of long experience in 
that country. He gives us a well-constructed book, in which 
a steady purpose is adhered to from the first page to the last, 
and though the work is obviously a journalistic effort rather 
than a contribution to contemporary history, it is very welcome 
at the present moment as presenting a side of the question 
which has been concealed as far as possible from the English 
public. 

The story begins with the annexation of the Transvaal, 
which the writer considers to have been “ part and parcel of a 
settled scheme for the remodelling of the map of South 
Africa, closely connected with the appointment of Sir 
Bartle Frere to the highest post of responsibility under 
the British Government.” Mr. Statham finds it difficult to 
believe that Shepstone could have hoisted the British flag at 
Pretoria without the sanction of Frere, and it must be con- 
fessed that the dates which he gives dispose of the contention 
that the annexation took place too soon after Frere’s arrival 
for him to have ordered it. Nevertheless the fact remains, 
as chronicled in Mr. Martineau’s edition of Frere’s letters, 
that he was surprised when he heard of Shepstone’s action, 
and we prefer to believe that Sir Bartle had too much sense 
to suppose that the confederation scheme, which he had been 
specially despatched to promote, would be furthered by the 
annexation of the Transvaal, seeing that it had already been 
seriously retarded by the memory of the seizure of the 
Kimberley diamond fields from the Orange Free State. 
This, however, is a minor point, and only concerns the repu- 
tation of an unfortunate statesman who was held responsible 
for many blunders committed by others in South Africa. 
There is, at any rate, no doubt that Shepstone’s action was 
in accordance with his instructions from the authorities at 
home, who misunderstood the temper of the Transvaal Boers 
80 hopelessly that they believed a policy of coercion to be the 
best prelude for the harmonious union of South Africa 
as a confederated whole. The story that is still repeated and 
believed, that the Zulu danger which menaced the Transvaal 
was a sufficient justification of Shepstone’s action, is dealt 
with by Mr. Statham as follows :— 

“There is not the smallest real justification for such a theory, 
nor was it ever for a moment seriously held by persons practically 
acquainted with South Africa. The defeat of the whole Zulu 
power by the emigrant farmers in 1838, at the historic battle of 
the Bloed River, is the oldest of old stories. One of the results of 
that battle was the dethronement and subsequent assassination 
of the Zulu chief, Dingaan ; another result was the installation of 
Panda, by the victorious Transvaal burghers, as Dingaan’s suc- 
cessor. During the thirty-five years of Panda’s chieftainship, 
from 1838 to 1873, the Zulus and the burghers of the South 
African Republic lived on reasonably good terms, and there 
cannot be any shadow of doubt that if the Zulus, who still kept 
up their military organisation, had attempted any invasion of the 
Transvaal, they would have been dealt with as Dingaan’s armies 
were dealt with in 1838,” 

Quite so. But the fact that the Boers had failed in an attack 
on Sekukuni’s mountain fastnesses is still considered a proof 
that they would have been swept away by the Zulus, whose 
obliging habit of attacking in the open would have rendered 
their defeat inevitable by a Boer laager. Proceeding with 
his history of the Transvaal War and the subsequent settle- 
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ment, Mr. Statham tells a story which is of some interest in 
connection with the Boer claim for “moral and intellectual 
damage” from the Jameson Raid. The claims for compensa- 
tion by British subjects “for the most part,” he says, 
“turned out to be ridiculous. A characteristic claim was one 
put forward for £50,000 by reason of the claimant’s feelings 
having been wounded by the restoration of Transvaal in- 
dependence.” Compared with this demand, President Kruger’s 
bill appears quite moderate. It must be remembered, 
however, that the British claim was only that of an 
individual, while the Boer claim is made by a responsible 
government. As to the broad result of the fitful applica- 
tion of thé expansion policy which culminated in the short- 
lived domination of the Transvaal by Great Britain, Mr. 
Statham remarks that this “attempt made from outside to 
blend South Africa together in the chains of Imperial in- 
fluences, not only utterly and completely failed, but left the 
anti-Imperial factor—a factor in no sense necessarily anti- 
British, either before or after—immensely stronger than it 
was when the attempt began.” 


The next great phase in South African history is the 
development of the diamond industry into a gigantic 
monopoly under the Control of a small group of capitalists. 
Mr. Statham contends that “had the Cape Government 
shown a fair amount of judgment and foresight, it would 
have acquired the diamond mines for the country.” This is 
obviously absurd, since speculation in mines is the very last 
thing to which a Government ought to devote its revenue 
and credit, though it is easy, now that the field has developed 
phenomenal riches. to say that it would have paid. It is, 
nevertheless, a grave scandal that the “industry, as now 
carried on, is absolutely untaxed in any way,” and that “it 
contributes not a penny to the State Treasury, and. the 
mines are not even rated for the benefit of the town of 
Kimberley.” It is no wonder that the Johannesburgers 
consider the Boer taxation intolerable when they have the 
example of scot-free Kimberley before their eyes. Concerning 
the “typical” millionaire of South Africa, Mr. Statham is so 
emphatic that we can only quote his own words, taking, 
however, no responsibility for them and hoping that they are 
exaggerated :— 

“ He aims at seizing every possible advantage which his position 

can confer upon him, and is not only willing but eager to make 
his influence felt in every corner of the social and political 
structure. He believes—and unfortunately has been given only 
too much ground for believing—that money is the one end for 
which every man lives, and that there is no kind of moral 
principle which is not to be overridden at an ascertainable 
price. And while thus cynical as to the moral stability of his 
equals, the typical South African millionaire is completely 
careless as to the interests and feelings of bis inferiors. The 
man to whom he pays wages must have no will of his own; 
the worker must feel that the only way to avoid the risk of 
dismissal without notice and without reason is to suppress 
every instinct of moral or political independence...... The 
greatest crime that can be committed is for a wage-earner to 
believe that he may exercise his political rights as a British 
subject living in a British colony.” 
The state of things which he thus describes at Kimberley 
Mr. Statham considers, though as we hold, most unreasonably, 
for two wrongs do not make a right, to be a valid argument 
against the grant of “ political rights” to Johannesburg. 


The whole question of the grievances of Johannesburg 
is dealt with very thoroughly, and though Mr. Statham’s 
views concerning that “incarnation of Mammon,” the 
capitalist, do not help him to approach his subject with 
an altogether even mind, his book should certainly be read by 
all who wish to hear all sides of the South African question. 
An interesting point that he makes clear is the dependence 
of the whole of Sonth Africa on Johannesburg for trade and 
prosperity :— 

“In Cape Colony and in Natal, but in the Cape Colony espe- 


cially, the main sources of revenue are (1) Customs duties levied 
on gocds conveyed to Johannesburg; and (2) railway charges 


on goods conveyed to Johannesburg...... Apart from the 
Johanriesburg traffic, no railway in South Africa would pay much 
more than its working expenses...... When these facts are 


considered, it will be seen that there is absolutely no foundation 
for the complaints made against the Transvaal Government of 
living upon the gold industry. The whole of South Africa lives 
upon it, and it would be absurd indeed to contend that the Trans- 
vaal Government is the only South African Government that 
must not reap any benefit from an industry situated in its own 
territory.” 


Finally, we may quote Mr. Statham’s concluding words in 
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which he sums up the conclusion of his experience and 
researches. He believes that “there is nothing difficult about 
the task of making Great Britain the Paramount Power in 
South Africa, with the goodwill and acceptance of every soul 
in that great country. Let the Paramount Power, without 
neglecting any other interest—there is noneed for that—make 
friends with the Dominant Factor. The position of Paramount 
Power will then be worth having.” The Dutchmen are Mr. 
Statham’s Dominant Factor. But the capitalist probably 
thinks otherwise. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Anti-Philistine is the title of a new sixpenny “magazine 
and review of belles-lettres,” the main object of which, if one may 
gather from the first number, is to tilt against certain popular 
idols in literature, such as Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Richard le 
Gallienne, Mr. Clement Scott, and Mr. S. R. Crockett. There is 
plenty of vigour and “honest indignation” in this venture. A 
new novel is described as “a nauseating hotch-potch of pornography 
and blatant vulgarity.” “The ludicrous mass of crude philosophy 
and spiteful impertinences with which Miss Corelli periodically 
blackens inoffensive white paper,” indicates the style in which a 
favourite author is dealt with. The appearance of “The Quest 
of the Golden Girl” tempts its critic to say: “ Mr. Le Gallienne's 
pathos is mere caterwauling; his rhapsodies hysteria; his senti- 
ment mawkishness ; his outlook on life a mixture of ignorance and 
effeminacy.” This is trenchant, no doubt, but it strikes one as 
being also juvenile. We should say, indeed, that the Anti-Philis- 
tine is written by very young men with very strong opinions. 
Their magazine will certainly be amusing if they continue to 
write as they have done in the first number. Whether it will 
find a permanent place among our periodicals is a different ques- 
tion. At present it is too much of a literary hotch-potch to please 
the general public. 


The influence of the Jubilee on the United States is reflected in 
the new number of the North American Review. The Marquis of 
Lorne discourses on “ The Record Reign,” and Mr. H. W. Lucy con- 
tributes the first of a series of papers on “The Queen’s Parliaments.” 
Neither article is very inspiriting Mr. Lucy has surely written 
himself out upon his favourite subject. There are, however, 
many readable and valuable papers in this number of the 
North American Review. Mr. Seton Karr writes in an interesting 
fashion on “ England’s Food Supply in Time of War,” although he 
has no really fresh suggestion to offer. In “The Military Value 
of the Ship-yard”” Mr. Lewis Nixon strongly urges his fellow- 
countrymen to go in for shipbuilding ona large scale, maintaining 
that “if existing conditions are perpetuated, our lot will be little 
better than that of producing cargoes for British ships to carry, 
and of earning money to pay British traffic-tolls.” ‘“ Popular 
Errors in Living,” a sensible medical article by Dr. Charles W. 
Purdy, is principally intended for American consumption, and is 
directed largely against over-eating, but it contains many hints 
which might well be taken on this side of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Purdy maintains that “the man of sedentary life should 
reduce the temperature of his office and dwelling to 68 degrees 
Fahr., and should habitually walk at least two miles in the open 
air each day, or take an equivalent amount of physical exercise. 
The best form of exercise is horseback riding, next in order 
is bicycling, while walking may be ranked as third.” 


There are some very good papers in the new number of the 
Geographical Journal. Exceptionally interesting is an account of 
a journey in Western Sze choan, by the indefatigable Mrs. 
Bishop. Perhaps the most notable article, however, is one 
descriptive of recent explorations to the south of Hudson's Bay, 
by Dr. Robert Bell, of the Canadian Geological Survey. Dr. Bell, as 
a matter of fact, introduces a new and fertile territory to the atten- 
tion of intending settlers, and one which, if a railway were con- 
structed, could be reached in a few hours from Quebec, Montreal, 
or Ottawa. 


The new number of the Forum contains several readable 
and informing papers. In “A New Form of Government” 
Mr. J. B. Bishop gives a very clear exposition of the 
“boss” system of despotism in the States, especially as it 
has been recently worked by Mr. Platt in New York. Under 
the title of “When did Cabot Discover North America?” 
Mr. Henry Harrisse makes a new examination into the truth 
of certain old statements, and comes to the conclusion that 
John Cabot discovered North America on June 24th, 1497, and 
that the land he first saw was Cape Breton. There are two very 
good papers of the character of literary criticism in the Forum. 
The one is a very careful estimate of Paul Bourget by Madame 








Blaze de Bury. She inclines to the opinion that Bourget wip 
live rather as a critic than as a romancer, inasmuch as he is “jp 
the realm of romance what Frederick Amiel is in the realm of 
thinkers and philosophers,—a subtle, ingenuous, highly-gifted, 
but partial student of his time; rather prone, however, to what 
is easy and abnormal than to what is real and natural.” The 
chief value to the English reader of Professor Benjamin Wells’s 
paper on “Contemporary American Essayists” is the revelation 
it offers of the really wonderful number of capable essayists in 
the Stutes. Among the most promising are Miss Repplier and 
Mr. Mabie, the latter of whom has written an undoubtedly 
notable and fresh book on “ Nature and Culture.” 


The new number of the Atlantic Monthly is more distinctly 
American than usual. Yet the place of honour is given to what 
is undoubtedly a very interesting article on “Greece and tha 
Eastern Question” by Mr. Benjamin Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler 
inclines to the belief that the great world-struggle of the future 
is to be between Slav and Anglo-Saxon, and declares positively, 
“When the battle comes the Anglo-Saxon world must not be 
divided against itself.” Mr. Albert Shaw, that well-known autho- 
rity on municipal questions, deals very cautiously with “The 
Municipal Problem and Greater New York.” Mr. Shaw is a good 
deal of an optimist, and he lays the flattering unction to his soul 
that “the average standard of municipal housekeeping in New 
York is advancing hopefully, regardless of charter-building con- 
troversies.” But even he is convinced that there will have to be 
a municipal reform of the stock-lock-and-barrel order, especially 
in the department of “nomination,” before New York can be 
what it ought to be. Among the miscellaneous articles, “ Around 
Domremy ” and “ Tendencies of Higher Life in the South ” merit 
being singled out for their brightness. In “ On being Civilised 
too Much” Mr. H. C. Mervin takes what is on the whole a whole- 
some but not too Whitmaniacal view of certain conditions of 
modern life. The writer who calls herself Charles Egbert Craddock 
is seen at her best and almost at her weirdest in her new story 
of “ The Juggler.” 

There is more of moral and religious earnestness than 
of the lwmen siccum of precise thought in the new number 
of the New World, which would seem to have established 
itself on the other side of the Atlantic as a quarterly review 
of religion, ethics, and theology. Thus the author of “ Possi- 
bilities of Mysticism in Modern Thought” comes to no more 
definite conclusion than: ‘“ Before the mystery of the world 
we stand in awful reverence, we know no life divided from the 
life revealed in the order and beauty of nature, surging up into 
truth and faith and hope and love in the consciousness of man, 
and because there is a spirit in man ‘the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.’” Similarly the author of 
an article on “ Jesus the Ideal Man” has to fall back upon the 
dictum of the present Master of Balliol :—‘ Christ is divine just 
because he is the most human of men, the Man in whom the 
universal spirit of humanity has found its fullest expression.” 
The two best articles in the New World are the two that are dis- 
tinctly the most scholarly,—Mr. Charles P. Parker’s examination 
of the Heraclitan system, under the title of “The Philosophy of 
Harmony and Fire,’ and Mr. F. Huberty James’s on “Tho 
Theism of China.” 


The first paper in a rather commonplace number of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle and Review is an estimate of Lord Plunket, 
Archbishop of Dublin. No doubt the late prelate is eulogised in 
this magazine mainly because of the interest he took in Old 
Catholics, and especially of Italian Catholics. At the same time 
his more notable qualities, especially his simplicity and “superb 
temper,” are warmly eulogised. There are in this number, 
perhaps, too many controversial articles, or rather quotations 
from controversial articles, such as “French Prosecution of 
Protestants in Madagascar,” “ ‘The Religious Future of Geneva,” 
and “Rome and Peace.” These seem incompatible with the 
dignified amenity which one would always like to associate with 
Old Catholicism. 


It may be taken as evidence of the spread of literary activity 
in educational institutions that the Irish Jesuit College of Clon- 
gowes should, in spite of the present ascendency of athleticism, 
have a magazine of its own entitled The Clongownian. Running to 
some fifty pages, it takes up nearly all the matters that are 
usually dealt with in school magazines, such as the games played 
by the boys, and the memories of old pupils. Thus we have an 
article devoted to anecdotes of Father Prout, and portraits, with 
biographical sketches, of three Clongownians who obtained high 
positions on the Irish Bench,—the present Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
Peter O’Brien, and the late Lord Chief-Baron Palles, and Lord 
Chancellor Naish. The small paragraphs dealing chiefly with 
current events, which are to be found in great profusion throughout 
the magazine, are very piquantly written, and the illustrations, 
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which are very numerous, are all reproductions of photographs. 
It is to be hoped that too much “ national ” feeling will not be intro- 
duced into the articles which are promised on the centenary of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1758. As things stand, the most serious 
fault to be found with the magazine concerns its cover, which has 
a rather tinselly look. 

The Dome. (Unicorn Press.)—This is another of the many 
quarterlies which include literature, art,and music. The pastoral 

lay, “ Near Nature’s Heart,” by J. E. Woodmeald, is an amusing 
idea cleverly worked out. Among the best of the illustrations are 
the “Cattle Grazing,” from a charcoal drawing by F. Mura, and 
the “Charity” of G. F. Watts. “J’ai Perdu ma Tourterelle,” by 
J. Moorat, is the best of the music. It has melody of the gentle, 
flowing kind, and the chromatic harmonies are wel! carried out. 


English Portraits.—This is the first of a series of lithographs by 
W. Rothenstein, published by Grant Richards. This number 
contains portraits of Sir F. Pollock and Mr. T. Hardy. They both 
show their author’s undoubted cleverness and tendency to 


caricature. 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—This bound volume for 
the first half of 1897 has many interesting articles and well- 
produced pictures, notably the photogravure of Lewis’s “ Lilium 
Auratum.” It is a pity that second-rate wood-blocks still find a 
place in this magazine. 

Of the Deepest Dye. By Colonel Cuthbert Larking. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Some familiar “properties” of the tale-writer, 
never very valuable, and now somewhat worn by use, are employed 
by Colonel Larking in the construction of his story. We must 
own that we have not been able to take any interest in his 
characters, in what they do, or what they suffer. They might 
bave all disappeared without the world being one whit the 
poorer. The writer does not often venture into regions of ethics 
or religion, but he commits himself to the statement that we 
know how to spend Sunday much better than our fathers did. 
The improvement is that a few hundreds of the monde and the 
demi-monde get a day of enjoyment at the cost of the weekly rest 
of thousands. 

Poems of Independence and Liberty. By William Wordsworth. 
With Introduction by Stopford A. Brooke. (Isbister and Co.)— 
The rapid movement of events has somewhat belated our notice 
of this book, in which a set of poems, published by Wordsworth 
himself under this title, is “reprinted on behalf of the Greek 
Struggle for the Independence of Crete.” It will be best simply 
to mention its appearance. ——The Children of Sparta, by Hugh 
Macnaghten (R. Ingalton Drake, Eton), is a poem of the Persian 
War. The first scene is laid at Sparta, and shows us Doris, 

daughter of Leonidas, and Theia, daughter of Eurytus, playing 
together (Eurytus was the Spartan who, blind as he was with 
ophthalmia, joined the Three Hundred at Thermopyle). In the 
second we have Gorgo, wife to Leonidas, and the children. In the 
third Leonidas hears of the treachery of Ephialtes and sends 
away the other Greeks. (But why no notice of the Thespians 
who elected to remain?) Scenes four, five, and six carry on the 
story tothe end. It is told with considerable force. The profits 
are to go to the Greek wounded. 


Meissonier : his Life and his Art. By Vallery C. O. Gréard. 
(Heinemann.)—No trouble has been spared in making the illustra- 
tions to this bulky book worthy of its subject. A profusion of 
reproductions both of the sketches and of the pictures of the 
master are to be found here. After a short memoir we are given 
a number of Meissonier’s sayings on art and things in general. 
These sayings are pointed, and contain much interesting art 
criticism. Here are two:—*“ A master is an artist whose works 
never recall those of some other artist.” ‘ Harmony of parts, 
unity of impression, make up the charm of small things and the 
strength of great ones.” When he complained that Wagner’s 
wusic was unintelligible, a friend said, “ Wait, the light will 
come.” He answered, “But why should I be left in the dark 
meanwhile?” This answer was characteristic of the man. He 
had a passion for the definite and the exact. He said, “ My paint- 
ing leaves no room for conjecture.” This is no doubt true, and 
is one of the reasons why his painting never rose above the level 
of fine scholarly prose. He was tireless in his researches as to 
details. He discovered with enthusiasm that in the days of 
Diderot linen was cut on the cross; and that Napoleon’s great- 
coats were made large enough to go over his epaulets. Meissonier 
was doubtless the prince of costume-painters, and to some minds 
his enormous power of painting minute details is very attractive, 
But with such pictures we ought always to consider how much of 
the interest excited is produced by wonder at the smallness of 
the work, and how much by the real spirit of art. 


The Old Italian Masters in the National Gallery. By A. S. 
Hewlett. “Goodwill Art Series,” No. I. (Hibberd.)—This little 


pictures. The notes upon these are for the most part sensible and 
interesting, and suited to the object of the book, which is written 
for beginners. It isa pity, however, that the author has swallowed 
the teachings of Mr. Ruskin in regard to Michelangelo and 
Raphael. 

Plastering, Plain and Decorative. (Batsford.)—In this 
volume of some six hundred pages Mr. Millar deals with the 
whole art of plastering. The author tells us that in the course 
of his career he saw the need of a treatise on the subject, and 
determined to write one. The value of this book consists in its 
being the work of one who has spent his life not only in the study 
of the art, but also in the practical application of it. An in- 
troductory chapter by Mr. G. T. Robinson gives a glimpse into 
the history of the art. In the book are to be found minute 
technical accounts not only of every different kind of plaster and 
cement, but also of the tools and moulds used in the practical 
working. The knowledge, which seems endless, is conveyed in a 
clear manner, and the author’s remarks show the true spirit of the 
artist craftsman. 

Hepplewhite’s Cabinetmaker’s Guide. (Batsford.)—This is a 
facsimile reprint of the third edition of 1794, and contains a 
large number of drawings of the spindle-legged furniture of the 
end of the last century. The designs here shown are remarkable 
for their poverty of invention, the designer’s one resource being 
anurn. When this funereal emblem was not possible, its shape 
still dominated chair-backs and looking-glasses. The climax is 
reached in beds like catafalques surmounted with urns, great 
and small, in rows. The book is very well produced, though it is 
to be hoped that it will not be used by cabinetmakers. If people 
have ceased to be able to originate, let them copy fine models, 
not these tasteless elegancies. 

Decorative Illustration. (Bell and Sons.)—In this remark. 
ably pretty little volume Mr. Walter Crane traces the art of 
book illustration from the earliest times until to-day. We 
are given reproductions of typical examples, as well as a great 
deal of historical information and critical summaries. Mr. 
Crane divides pictures in books into two classes,—those which 
illustrate the text, and those which decorate the page of which 
they are part. His sympathies are with the latter, and he enters 
into an interesting argument of why the earlier and ruder forms 
of illustration seem so much more in harmony with the printed 
page than the more elaborate examples of later times. The 
reason he gives, and it appears just, is that the simpler forms of 
pictures, where little or no relief is attempted in the shading, but 
where decided black outlines express the idea, are more in keeping 
with the general appearance of the printed words. For this same 
reason the author points out that the bold, black type of the early 
printers assimilates with the woodcuts of their epoch, in a way in 
which the thin, lean type of to-day, especially the American, does 
not. Except where illustrators consciously go back to the older 
methods, the pictures in books now are illustrations relative to 
the matter contained in the book, but do not make a decorative 
harmony of drawing and printing. 

English Society. Sketched by G. du Maurier. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—In the preface Mr. Howells deals with 
Du Maurier more as a novelist than as a black and white artist ; 
and in it seems inclined to recant his former heresy as to the 
method of Thackeray. Most of the drawings reproduced here are 
from Punch, and are already familiar. Du Maurier had great 
limitations, and his work, unlike Charles Keene’s, suffers from 
being seen in quantities. When one has once noticed that he in- 
variably drew the junction of trousers and boots when seen in 
profile in the same way, one cannot help being on the look-out 
for this trick of manner, and being disgusted at its constant 
recurrence. The gigantic young people, too, become extremely 
tiresome; but it is with genuine delight that we turn to those 
masterpieces of pictorial satire, the German professors and 
maestros, whose vanities and vagaries are always delightful. One 
drawing called “ Bonjour Suzon” is very interesting from the 
number of portraits it contains of artists and men of letters, 
Thackeray, Millais, Leighton, and others. 


To Kumassi with Scott. By George C. Musgrave. (Wightman 
and Co.)—This is a very lively, entertaining, and not unin- 
structive account of the last Ashantee Expedition. We have not 
found elsewhere so vivid a description of the final scene when 
King Prempeh had to undergo the last humiliation in the sight 
of his chiefs and subjects. Even after Kumassi had been occupied 
by the British troops, the Ashantees continued to proclaim the 
invincible greatness of their King. But there could be no more 
self-deception when the King and the Queen-mother (who seems 
to have been more responsible than he for his misdeeds) had to 
kneel before the Governor and embrace his feet. An even 
greater effect followed when, the indemnity not being forth- 





book is illustrated with good process reproductions of fourteen 


coming, the Royal family was seized and deported to the Coast. 
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All the details that Mr. Musgrave gives go to prove the righteous- 
ness, and even the necessity, of the Expedition. Not less evident 
is the good management which brought it to so successful an 
end. As for the Ansah Princes, their English friends must 
feel not a little ashamed of their protégés. A more complete 
fraud than their embassy could not have been. That they should 
have found a legal gentleman to act for them is not surprising. 
It is doubtless for the general advantage that assistance of this 
kind should be at the service of any one who can pay for it. The 
deplorable thing was that responsible persons, Members of Parlia- 
ment and so forth, should have taken up their cause. One good 
thing the Ansahs certainly did. Their reports, it may be said, 
their exaggerated reports, of the strength of the British expedi- 
tion, deterred the King and his advisers from offering any re- 
sistance. That such resistance would have been successful in 
the end is not likely, but it might have caused a very serious and 
costly delay. 


Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Edward Renton. (G. 
Bell and Sons.)—This little book is the work of an expert, by 
which is meant not a connoisseur but one practically acquainted 
with the art, and this by inheritance as well as personal experi- 
ence. Mr. Renton says that his grandfather, father, and two 
uncles were “‘ experienced Intaglio engravers,” and that he has 
himself followed it. ‘ Much,” he says, ‘“‘ may be handed down by 
tradition, which cannot be found on record.” The greater part 
of the volume is given to the “ past,” but the “ present” is not 
forgotten. There is a highly interesting description of how to 
engrave a diamond. To cut a diamond is comparatively easy 
because the stone is small and the machinery large, but to en- 
grave is exceedingly difficult. A stone weighing 2} carats was 
engraved with a loss in weight of ~; of a carat. But 3} carats of 
diamond-dust were expended in the process. 


The Autobiography of Karl von Dittersdorf. Translated by A. D. 
Coleridge. (R. Bentley and Son.)—Karl Dittersdorf—he won 
his nobility by the exercise of his musical genius—was born at 
Dresden in 1739, and died late in the century (the exact date is 
not given). For the greater part of his life he was in the service 
of the Prince-Bishop of Breslau. On this potentate’s death he 
was pensioned with 500 florins (out of which he had to pay a 
“war-tax”’ of 60, equivalent to an Income-tax of 2s. 8d. in the 
pound). The story of his life is a very curious one, not so much 
in itself, as in the strange picture which it gives of life in the 
small German Courts of the day. Facile princeps among these 
oddities is the musician’s Episcopal patron. A more grotesque 
Bishop never was; yet he was a man of many good qualities. 
Only the absolute frivolity of the world in which he lived was too 
much for him. It is the picture of this world, drawn with abso- 
lute fidelity by one who had no thought of pointing a moral, 
that makes the book interesting. 


Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. (Methuen.)—We are 
glad to have a life of Bishop Ken so well written and of so con- 
venient a form. Dean Plumptre’s work gives all that has to be 
said, and gives it excellently well, but its magnitude puts it out 
of the reach of many readers, and this volume will do very well 
as a substitute. We may question whether Ken was really 
a “ Leader of Religion,” for this is the series to which Mr. Clarke 
has contributed his biography. Ken was a most admirable person, 
one who approached, as Macaulay put it, “as near as human in- 
firmity permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue.” But 
he was not a leader. His position and character made him 
prominent among the non-jurors, but even here he did not actually 
lead. But this matters little. No one can question his title to be 
remembered, And if one regards, not strength and originality of 
mind, but the charity which is the greatest of gifts, Ken was 
indeed princeps in his generation. This quality Mr. Clarke’s 
biography well sets forth, while it discusses the polemical 
questions of theology and Church order, with which the Bishop 
was concerned, in a lucid and moderate essay. 


Whispers of Truth from the Stars. By the Rev. Septimvs Hebert. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Hebert has put together in this volume a 
number of illustrations of doctrine and practice which he has 
gathered from observations of astronomical objects. “‘ Progress,” 
for instance, is illustrated by the three motions of the earth,—its 
revolution on its axis, its movement round the sun, and general 
movement in space. Of course, there is something fanciful about 
his method, sometimes the analogies are not quite perfect, but 
the effect of the whole is awakening to the intelligence. 

The Long Walls. By Eldridge S. Brooks and John Alden. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—An American boy goes with his uncle to 
Athens for the purpose of exploration. Their adventures and 
successes are recorded here in a pleasant fashion. The reader 
will learn from the volume something about the marvellous 
contributions which the spade is so busy nowadays in making to 
our knowledge of ancient life. The story has a grand dénowement, 





—the discovery of a splendid statue of Demeter and a huge 
treasure. But what the explorers do, or fail to do, with it the 
reader must discover for himself, 


The Kadambari of Bana. Translated by C. M. Ridding. (Royal 
Asiatic Society.) —This is a Sanskrit romance, dating from some- 
where in the seventh century of our era. It is constructed aftey 
the common Oriental fashion of tale within tale, constructed, too, 
with no small amount of skill. A Western reader finds it diffuse, 
not to say tedious. Here, for instance, is the description of g 
“maiden vowed to the service of Siva.” “She turned the region 
with its mountains and woods to ivory by the brightness of her 
beauty. For its lustre shows far, spreading through space, white 
as the tide of the bulky ocean... . or like a store of penance 
gathered in long years and flowing out...... The exceeding 
whiteness of her form concealed her lise as though she had 
entered a crystal shrine, or had plunged into asea of milk, or 
were hidden in spotless silk, or were caught on the surface of g 
mirror, or were veiled in autumn clouds...... She was like 
sacrifice impersonate .... . or Rali,” &c.,—and then follow 
twenty-two comparisons, one of them being “a host of 
heavenly elephants, falling into confusion on reaching the 
heavenly Ganges.” But this does not exhaust the author’s 
imagination. He goes on: “She seemed from her whiteness to 
have taken a share from all the bramsas .... . or to have been 
fashioned from a shell, or drawn from a pearl,” &c.,—and we have 
ten more comparisons. <A reader requires all the leisure of the 
unchanging East to enjoy this. 
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be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Fage <cacneqnesseceneususoenesestuonusses £1010 0] Narrow Column 


5 5 0] Half-Column ........ 
212 6] Quarter-Column 


ComMPANIEs. 

Ovibeide Pare icsserecssascccsdessrane £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... pininnaneiesannanie £12 12 © 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 


aco 











Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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“LIBERTY” SUMMER SALE 


° 
SU M M ER Remnants, Trial Prints and Oolourings, 
SALE Weavers’ Samples, 
THIS DAY Slightly Soiled and Surplus Stock of 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
aT 


“Liberty” ART. FABRICS 
rc] FOR DRESSES AN 'URNITURE. 
a — at greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
o £$ & € @. 


ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
Foldakin” and “Spectakin,” are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful, 
Mr, JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 








OUR 


EYES, 








DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
’ OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY s FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


GALLERIES. 











The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


TRADE-MARK, tion to 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








QANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 
>, MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D. 0. FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Staff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for the above EXAMINATIONS. 
A... ae 350 Oandidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining first (three 
times), second (three times), and other high places. 

Senieses and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, South 


[TY PE-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 














™ —— and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
aker,” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
ary London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
a xon. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne. 








\ WITZERLAND.— HOME SOHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the —_ of Languages, 
Music, and Art, Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 

Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 
: late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Oareful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





= PARTY in the HARZ MOUNTAINS during 
AUGUST. Exceptionally healthy situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Brocken, 2,000 ft. above sea-level. Shooting, trout fishing, riding. Expenses 
moderate —Further particulars from Mr. PAREZ, as above. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL ror Giris, FOREST HILL, 
8.E, Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMLLTON, Girton, Cambridge; 
Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H.@. Seeley, &.RS.; J. W. Hales, 
M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Dittel (Heidelberg) ; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-é3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gymna- 
sium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, Mistress 
ot Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vaiuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides)5 ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY, 





4 ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphixstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs. BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STRERT, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 15th, 1897. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALIOE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





4 DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
Boarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON H!IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
Pleasant sitnation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.I.0.E, 
Honse Mistress, Miss WELLS. 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, er to the House Mistress, 





4 DINBURGH SUMMMER MEETING. 

y ELEVENTH SESSION, AUGUST 2nd—28th, 1897. 

Among the Lecturers who are to take part in the meeting may be mentioned 
Prof. GEDDESs, Prof, ZOEBLIN (Chicago), Mr. BRANFORD, Mr. GOODOCHILD, 
Dr. ROBERTSON (Stuttgart), Miss GLIDDEN (Pratt Iustitute, Brooklyn), Mr. 
HERBERTSON, and others. ; k 

Detailed Programme (post-free 5d.) and all information from the Secretary, 

T. R. MARR, Outlook Tower, Castlehill, Edinburgh. 





MEN’S SONS between 7 and 14, in PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Home care and special advantayes for young Boys. Gymnasium and 
good cricket field, Boys can be met in town. Terms moderate. Good references 
to parents of former pupils.—Oakshade, Reigate. 


K T. RIDLEY, M.A. Camb. RECEIVES GENTLE- 
® 





XFORD UNDERGRADUATE DESIRES TUTOR- 

SHIP, travelling or otherwise, for Long Vacation. Has had experience 
of tuition and care of Boys.—‘‘L. M.,” Crakenthorpe Hall, Appleby, West- 
moreland, 





N ISS ALLBUTT, SUMMERLEIGH, ST. LEONARDS. 
al ON-SEA.—Comfortable HOME OFFERED to GIRLS needing sea air. 
High grouné; south aspect. Classes, if desired, at Ladies’ College close by. F 





A GOVERNESS in FAMILY.—YOUNG LADY (26) 


Certificated, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Englieh, French, Elementary 





| 


Latin and German, Music, Theory, Elementary Botany and Physiography. 


Drawing, Drill; highest testimonials and personal refereucea, Fond of 
country.—Miss FOWLER, 12 Dornberg Road, Blackheath, 
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OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
zames. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal a = ae ae .. MISS BRAHAM 
Bomar asay Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Ozford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
epectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For aiIRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Mies M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D, The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Frencb, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
eer Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
F AN ave 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
tchool, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 

MOUTH. SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 

in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDI? H M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 

with individual attention. S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
zames. 





ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
Vollege. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 2lst. Twelve awarded in December, ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
intormation apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in JOLY. New Junior 
Department just opened for 100 Boys. Preparation for London Matric. and 
Prel. Scient, Exams., the Army, Navy, and Universities. Numerous recent 
successes, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1lé6th.—Apply to the BURSAR, 
5 The College, Epsom, Surrey. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ARIS.—PASTEUR LALOT and MME. LALOT inform 
their friends that they have MOVED to 11 bis, RUE FARADAY, where 
they will continue to RECEIVE PERSONS anxious to LEARN FRENOH, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. ‘ 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : 
weekly exchange of books at the o4 N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIoy, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIEs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CHEarsipE, K.C., 95a REGENT STREET, W., 21 Kensineton HGH Street, W, 
LONDON. 3 Excuasee STRERT, MANCHESTER. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address BooxkmEn, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





UTUMN AND OTHER HOLIDAYS: the Book of 

Holiday Resorts and Recommended Addresses (Edited 1897), Published 

by the Council of the Teachers’ Guild, and containing a Large Number of 

Addresses of Pensions, Lodging-ho » and Hotels in the British Isles and 

Abroad, can be purchased, price 1s. (post-free, 1s, 1d.), at the OFFICES OF 
THE GUILD, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 








f) or esae and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magaztne, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





GENTLEMAN of Independent Means will be glad to 

UNDERTAKE SECRETARIAL WORK of High-class Character in 
London; remuneration quite a secondary consideration.—Address, ** O. C, M.,” 
1 Lexham Gardens, W. 





LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


“7 A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
FOR SALE, May be seen at E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Merchants, 
90 Piccadilly, W. 





UBLISHING.—INVESTMENT or ACTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP. Advertiser desires to mect with a Gentleman having 
about £4,000 at his command who would be willing to join him in acquiring an 
old-established Publishing Business.—Address, in first instance, ‘‘ B. 8. D,” care 
of H. A. Moncrieff, 19 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Peo WW OR 66! at a 


Mad 
? Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, &.&, 
Excellent References, 





G. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS «5. os ore 


1848, 


£27,000,000 
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PROF. SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOL. 
IN THE FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Thisday. Price 1s. 6d., cloth ; with gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


giR WALTER SCOTT. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





In the same Series, Just published. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
By JOHN WELLWOOD. 


“One of the best of the monographs in the 
Famous Scots’ Series.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE ‘“‘BLACKWOOD” GROUP. 


By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 


By G. W. T. OMOND. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON, 


JAMES BOSWELL. 


By W. KEITH LEASK, 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. 
By his Daughter, 
EVE BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 


Second Edition. Tenth Thousand, 


List of the‘ FAMOUS SCOTS ” Series post-free, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, London, E.0. ; and Edinburgh. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
os tand SE, ERENT, A000 ES 
Sco sae y balances, when not drawn 
STOCKS and SHARES Pnrchased and Sold. 
Pa 7 ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS For JULY. 


Tue Fate or Greece. By E. J. Dillon. 

THE QUEEN AND HEE MINISTERS. By Emily 
Crawford. 

Tue Dean - Lock By 
Austriacus. 

THe LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND THE HISTORIC 
EPiscopaTE. By Vernon Bartlet. 

Ovr TRADE WITH Persia. By Jobn Foster Fraser. 

THe Hovusine OF THE WALLACE COLLECTION. By 
M. H. Spielmann. 

THE ARCHETYPE OF “THE Hoty War.” By Richard 
Heath. 

HussanDRY IN THE GREEK Dramatists. By the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

How To Invest. By Hartley Withers. 

Tue SoutH Arrica BusBLe. By Quaesitor. 


London: IszistEer & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 


In Austria - Hunaary, 





8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No, 371, will be published on Thursday, July 15th. 


ConTENTS. 
1, Martin LUTHER. 
2. Two AMERICAN WOMEN. 
3. Asta Minor REDISCOVERED. 
4, ON BEcoMING AUTHOR. 
5. UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE CANNING. 
6, THE ANNALS OF BANFF. 
7. THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, 
8, Henri TaIne. 
9. JOB AND THE Faust. 
10, SoutH AFRriIcaN COMMITTEE, 
11, THe Eastern Crisis. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


‘““THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.’’—Standard. 
** A very interesting series.”—Times, 


“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker* 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- Quar- 
art of the United yearly, terly. 
ingdom... ... .. «. &1 86.,.0143..072 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, , 





France, Germany, India, 
Ohina, &... ... «w. wo 1106..0153..078 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 


188 STRAND. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now ready, No. 51 (JULY), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 6d. 


THE 
LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., 
MA. LL.D., Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


ConTENTS. 

Nores :—The Naturalisation of Children—Limit of 
Guest’s Right to Remain at Hotel—Right of 
Crown to Dismiss Civil Servant—Extraterritoria 
Recognition of Rights Acquired in Foreign 
Countries—Fraudulent Preference in Bankruptcy 
—Precatory Trusts—Damage Caused by Nervous 
Shock—&c. 

Cotiisions at Ska WHERE Both SHIPS ARE IN 
Favutt: a Repiy. By Leslie F. Scott. 

7 THE Stupy oF Law Reports. By Showell 

ogers. 

VACARIUS ON MARRIAGE (Text). By F. W. Maitland. 

LANDOWNERS’ LiaBILITy TO Pay RENT-CHARGES I. 
FEE—aN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF 
Tuomas v, SYLVESTER. By T. Cyprian Williams. 

Has Secrion 4 or THE Sate or Goops AcT MaDE 
sxY CHANGE IN THE Law? By L, F. Oussen. 

Tux Doctrine OF LuMLEY v. WAGNER. By Ernest 
C.C. Firth. 

On THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PATENT GRANT, 
Past AND PRESENT. By E. Wyndham Hulme. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, royal 12mo, cloth, 21s. 


ROGERS on REGISTRATION: 


Parliamentary, Municipal, and Local Govern- 
ment; including the tice in Registration 
Appeals. With Appendices of Statutes, Orders. 
in Council, and Forms, Sixteenth Edition. By 
MavricE PowELt, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 
“The practitioner will find within these covers 
everything which he can be expected to know, well 
arranged and carefully stated.”—Law Times. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


GORDON’S MONOPOLIES by 


PATENTS and the STATUTABLE REMEDIES 
AVAILABLE to the PUBLIC. By J. W. 
Gorpon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BONNER’S LAW of MOTOR CARS, 
HACKNEY and other CARRIAGES. An 
Epitome of the Law, Statutes, and Regulations. 
By G. A. Bonner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1897. 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 3-Bots. 


83. 


17s, 98, 6d. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjectea to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepa: with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies th 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in Tins. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of ‘‘ A Ride Through Western Asia.” 


MORNING POST.—“ His statistics have been admirably kept, and the num- 
bers and dispositions of the Turkish troops carefully and closely noted from 
begivning to end...... Is accompanied by excellent illustrations and charts...... 
Deserves to be widely read.” 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 
PRICE 8IX SHILLINGS EACH. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


GLOBE.—“ His work is virile ; it is individual; it is, in certain fine qualities, 
distinguished.” 











By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


SPECTATOR.“ Mr. Marion Crawford is a constant source of wonder and 
pleasure to us. He seems to write novels almost as fast as we can review them, 
and though the quality of his work varies, the average level, in interest and 
workmanship, is quite extraordinarily high.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of modern 
{talian manners.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHENZUM.—“It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the 
breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something 
of the abandon of Lever...... His last volume is one of his best.”” 





By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN. A 


Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry ArtHuR JonES, Author of ‘ The 
Tempter,” “ The Masqueraders,” “Judah,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


Six Lectures Delivered in the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas Term, 
1896. By W. Buaxe Oncers, of the Middle Temple, M.A., LL.D., Q.C., 
Author of a *‘ Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The little book is, indeed, so fall of good things that 
it is quite impossible to do justice to it....Deserves:a wide and popular circulation.” 








Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Major-General 


Maurice, C.B. [English Citizen Series. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS OF TEACHING. By L. C. 


Mutt, F.RS., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College. Reprinted, 
with Additions, from THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
No. 36. Vol. IX. JULY, 1897. Price 3s, 6d. 
(Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s.) 

ConTENTS. 

Tur Hesrew Text oF Eccursiasticus. By Professor W. Bacher.—Toe Worp 
Fonn in Ecctus, xuiv. 17, aND ProressoR SMEND'’s EMENDATIONS. By 
the Editors of ‘‘ The Hebrew Text of Ecclesiasticus.”"—A Notre on THE TExT 
AND INTERPRETA'NON OF Eccvs, xu. 19. By the Rev. G. Buchanan Gray.— 
Tux Text OF Jos. By the Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne.—Curistiuan 
Demonotoey. IV. By F. 0. Conybeare.—An INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE Jews. I. (Continued). By Professor Moritz Stein. 
schneider.—JEWIsH ReEiicious Epucation. By the Rev. Morris Joseph.— 
An ELEVENTH CENTURY INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. By E. N. 
Adler.—THE INSTALLATION OF THE Eayprian NaGip. By E. N. Adler.—Nore 
oN THE EoypTiaAN Mectitian. By Dr. A. Neubauer.—Portry: THE Hymn 
or WEEPING. By Miss Nina Davis.—Tue Unity or Gop. By Oyrus L. 
Sulzberger.—OnriITICAL Notices. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








Just out, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


TOTES ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR. 
By Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
and Author of a “ Manual of English Literature.” 


Burns and Oates, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





—— es 


“For much good in little room, libraries of Libera} 
clubs could not well have a better volume on thejp 
shelves.’’—HvuppErRSsFIELD ExAMINER. 


**The essays are clever and masterly.”—Daty News, 
‘Scholarly and well-written.”—Patt Mati Gazerrs, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d, 


ESSAYS IN 
LIBERALISM. 


By SIX OXFORD MEN. 


**A reasoned repudiation of the Collectivist ideal... , 
We cannot but share Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy with 
the author’s efforts on behalf of individual freedom,” 
—Tue Times (in a long review). 

‘Each writer speaks for himself; but at the same 
time there is a certain common unity, intellectual and 
moral, in this interesting and really vigorous work.’— 
Dairy CHronicue (in a leading article). 

**No one will read the book without being interested.” 
—ScoTsMAN. 


Lucid and well-written.” —Guarp1an. 

*“*The six essayists are earnest students of politics, 
and their work should be read by students of politiesj 
problems of the day.’”—Lonpon. 

*©A refreshing book.”—Sreraxrr. 

“A work we can honestly recommend to all 
Liberals.”—NewcastLe Dainty Leaver. 

‘“Much food for reflection will be found in these 
essays.” —Liverpoont Dairy Post. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers’, 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN. 
BY MRS. C. W. EARLE. 


With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANOE LYTTON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY, 1897. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS, 
. ErrsopEs OF THE MONTH. 
. BRITISH INTERESTS AND THE Wo.cott Commission. 
I. THe MONOMETALLIST View. By T. Lioyd, Editor of the Statist. 
II. THe Brmetatiist View. By Elijah Helm, Secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 

III, An ImperraAL STanppornt. By F. J. Faraday. 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN OnuRCH. By Bernard Holland. 
Tue New Newtson. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
Women. By the Countess of Desart. 
Evropr’s New Invatip. By J. Foreman, F.R.G.S. 
MULTIPLICATION OF Musicians. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
War, TRADE, AND Foop Suprty. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. S, Olarke, 

K.C.M.G. 
10, A CoLon1aL CHRONICLE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


ne 
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A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.’ 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF 


ENCE OLIPHANT, and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wirz, Seventh 
ee 2 vols. post Svo, with Portraits, 21s, 
PopuLak EpITi0N, with a new Preface, post 8vo, with Portraits, 7s, 6d, 


MEMOIR OF PRINCIPAL, TUL- 


LOOH, D.D., L.L.D. Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD 


3 yols. crown 8vo, in uniform hinding, 10s.6d., or sold separately, 33, 6d, each. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS.—THE PERPETUAL 
CURATE, and THE RECTOR. — SALEM 
CHAPEL, and THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


KATIE STEWART, and other Stories. 


New Hditicn, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. 


New Edition, crown 8vo0, 3s. 6d. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


8ve, 3s. 6d, 


JOHN: a Love Story. 


2s.; cloth, 23. 6d. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN 


AND THE UNSEEN. Tre Open Door—O_p Lapy Mary. Paper 
covers, Is, 


Crown 


Illustrated boards, 





Recent Books. 
INDIAN MUTINY REMINISCENCES. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 


Hue Govuax, G.C.B., V.C. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 


MILL. By Cuarues Dovatas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, 
and Assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, Author of ‘John Stuart Mill: a Study of his Philosophy.” 
Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. By Epwaxrp 


Tuomas, With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AN ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 


Stories, _ By E. Gerarp (Madame de Laszowska), Author of “ A Foreigner,” 
&c. ; Joint-Author of “ Reata,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 981, JULY, 1897. 23, 6d. 


CRICKET AND THE VicTORIAN ERA. By Prince Ranjitsinhji, 

THE PREsENY GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY: ITS CrIMES AND REMEDY. By 
Sir R. Hamilton Lang, K.C.M.G. 

THaguR Perrin Sincn: a TALE OF AN INDIAN FAMINE. By Sir 0. H. T. 
Crosthwaite, K.C.S,1. 

DaRIEL; A RoMANCE or SuRREY. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Tue Truru apour “ FisHer’s Guost.” By Andrew Lang, 

THE Prisons or SIBERIA.W—II, ALEXANDROFFSKY CzeNTRAL. 

GOLF: ITs PRESENT ayp ITS FUTURE. 

An Unnorep Corner or SPAIN. By Hannah Lynch. 

TROUTING FROM A CoracLE, By A. G. Bradley. 

THE Desrrtep Inn. By Bliss Carman. 

St. BRENDAN OF CLonrertT. By Auneas J. G. Mackay, 

Wuat Harrenep 1n THESSALY. By G. W. Steevens, 

Mrs, OLiPHant, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. By Anprew Lave, 


M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews, Hon. Fellow of Merton College, sometime Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of St, Andrews. 8vo, 93. [Neat week, 


THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 
WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Joun 
Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Se.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., &., Correspordant 
ce l'Institut de France. Second Edition, Revised, with 537 Illustrations, 
8vo, 28s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1896. 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1895 can still be 
had, 18s, each. 


“* As a record of the political history of the previous twelvemonth the Register 
remains without a rival among English year-books,’’—Guardian. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply 


to Father Gerard. By Samur~. Rawson Garpiner, D.C.L. With 8 Iilus- 
trations and Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 


CROQUET: its History, Rules, and Secrets, 
By ArtHuR LILLIF, Champion, Grand National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner: 
of the ** All Comers’ Championship,’? Maidstone, 1896. With 4 Full-page 
Illustrations by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 27 Diagrams, 
crown Svo, 6s, 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY. 


By H. Eten Brownine. With Map and 19 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Neat week. 


‘Something quite unlike a guide-book. The whole book is a series of 
anecdotes and confessions.”—Manchester Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Dante~n A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D. 
Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


> 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. By Manrcarzr 


Deianp. Fcap, 8vo, 53. 
“ We cannot praise tvo much the delicacy of workmanship and originality of 
invention that have gone to the making of these stories.” —Guardian, 


**The Wisdom of Fools’ is the general title of four short stories, each of 
which deals with some problem of lite and condact. The first story held me...... 
There are a dozen reasons why you should read it.””"—Academy, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. K, JEROME. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER : Blue and Green. 


Short Stories. By Jerome K,. Jerome. Crown &vo, 6s, 


** Altogether a very good book wherewith to beguile the time on a railway 
journey, and thoroughly unzsthetic, which is not its least recommendation. 
Since ‘ Stageland,’ Mr. Jerome has given us nothing better than these stories.” 
‘ — World, 


RAMEAU’S NEPHEW: a Translation from 


Diderot’s Autographic Text. By Sytvia MarGaReET HILL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


“It is valuable, as being an unabridged translation, and it is provided with 
notes, that will help those unacquainted with the literary history and the 
intrigues of the period to understand better the numerous personal and ironical 
allusions in which this strange bundle of philosophy, satire, and observation 
abounds,” —Times. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a Story. 


By Epitu H. Fowrer, Author of “The Young Pretenders.’”’ With 24 
Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. Orown 8vo, 6s, [Neat week. 


CROOKED PATHS: a Novel. 


ALLINGHAM, Crown 8yo, 63, 


By Francis 





THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. With Portrait, 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. River Hacearp. 


With 20 Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. New Edition, crown Onn, 3s 6d, 
[Ne ct week. 








and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Richard Bentley and Son's List. 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1897. 

1, THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. By 
A@nrs and Kaxrvon OAsTLe. 

2, THE COUNTESS BROWNLOW. 

‘3. ALL IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

4,.8SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
GREATER DUMAS. 

5. SOME OLD NOVELS. 

6, THE ae 3 HAND. 





9. PLEASURES OF THE PAST. 
10, BETHANY. By the Author of 
“A Hard Little Cuss.” 


TWENTIETH EDITION NOW 
READY 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA: from Subaltern to Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal 
Lord Roserts OF KAnpDAHAR, 
V.C. Besides Maps and Plans, the 
Volumes contain Portraits on 
Steel and Copper. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM THE BLACK 
SEA DURING THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. By Admiral Sir LroroLtp 
on, K.C.B. In 1 vol. crown 

vO. 





NEW WORKS OF 
FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Red as a Rose is She.” 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The dénouement brings to an 
artistic and natural close a study of 
contemporary manners which will cer- 
tainly enhance the author’s reputation 
asan alert and penetrating observer 
of her sex.”—World. 








A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


A TRICK OF FAME. 
By H. HAMILTON FYFE, 
Author of “A Player’s Tragedy.” 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 





A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
A STORY UNFOUNDED ON FACT, 
By HONOR PERCEVAL. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

“SIna Country Town’ is a simple 
atudy of a girl’s life, and with all its 
siwplicity we can congratulate the 
author in having, in Brunbild, accom- 
plished a really fine bit of character 
study. Miss Perceval writes with a 
single directness and a humorous ap- 
preciation of life.”—Literary World, 





A SOCIAL SATIRE.—NOW READY, 


PANTALAS. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 
Author of “Ginx's Baby.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A ver 
has a virile, caustic wit, and plies the 
lash with airy cultured skill.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


clever satire. Mr. Jenkins 








A Selection from 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS 





Each Work may be had separately, price 68., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Dear Faustina. _ 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 

A Beginner. 

Mrs. Bligh. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
—_. 


maney 
Not isely, but aes “en 
Red as a Rose is S 
Second Thoughts. 

* Doctor Cupid.” 
Belinda. 

Alas! 


By MARY 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 








By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 


By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY. 


Misunderstood. - 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By J. SHERIDAN 
LE FANU. 
Unele Silas. 


The House by the Church- 
yard. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


By Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of 
Fashion. 

A Girton Girl. 

Susan Fielding. 


By E. WERNER. 


Success, and How He 
Won it. 
Fickle Fortune. 

















By JANE AUSTEN. 


The only Complete Edition. 


Emma. 
Lady Susan and the 
atsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 
 ~ ‘es of Brae 


Sir * Godfrey’ s Grand- 
daughters. 

Basil Loedawet, 

Lover or Friend ? 

For Lilias. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Barbara Heatheote’s 


Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Not Like other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Unele Max. 
We Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 
Mary St. John. 





By MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. 
“‘God’s Fool.” 


The Greater Glory. 
The Sin of oost 


Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 





By W. E. NORRIS. 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
[ Reprinting. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
[ Reprinting. 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. [Reprinting. 
From Moor Isles. 
Aldyth. 





By L. DOUGALL. 
The Madonna of a Day. 





By MARY LINSKILL. 


Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea. 
7 ee under the 


In Exchange for a Soul. 

Tales of the North 
Riding. 

Cleveden. 





By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 











SOME STANDARD 
HISTORICAL WORKS, 





BY DEAN HOOK. 


LIVES OF THE ARCH. 
BISHOPS OF OANTEKBURY, 
from 8t. Augustine to Juxon, By 
the Very Rev. WALTER Fargumar 
Hook, D.D., late Dean of Chi. 
chester. Demy 8vo. The follow. 
ing volumes sold se en! as 
shown :—Vol. I.,153.; Vol. II,, 13s, ; 
Vol. V. 158; Vols. VI,and ‘Vil, 
30s. ; Vol. VIII.,15s. ; Vol. X.,15a,. 
Vol. XI.,15s.; Vol. XII. +158, an 
IIL., IV., and IX., reprinting.) 


BY DR. DORAN. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 

= _'s HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

Rex’ . Doran, F.S.A., Author of 

“ ble Traits and Something on 

Them,” &c. Fourth and Enlarged, 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BHITAIN. From the 
Declaration of War by France, in 
1793, to the Accession of George IV, 
By Wittum Jamgs. In 6 vols, 
crown 8vo, 42s. 


BY PROFESSOR OREASY, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
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